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The twenties, the same decade that Universal and automobile dealers first 
got together, introduced to the motoring public one of the most interesting radiator 
ornaments. ‘The winged head of Ra, the Egyptian sun god. To some, this mascot 
could never replace the custom-made models of cats that graced the hoods of 
those zippy Bearcat Speedsters of 1914-1925. The Stutz Black Hawk, introduced in 
1927, often sported a sundial, carrying along the sun-god theme. 

As Ra symbolized life, the Universal world symbolizes the finest life coverage 
available to authorized franchised automobile dealers— 
along with a full program of dealer insurance needs. 


Universal Underwriters Insurance Company 
The symbol of For over 55 years, we have 5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64112 


bili given authorized franchised 
sta ity. erly ame tee Please send me a folder about Unicover, the insurance 
al a? is now over $100,000,000 strong. written for authorized franchised automobile dealers 
UNIVERSAL Name & Title 
UNDERWRITERS Dealership "an 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
A member company Address 


of the Lynn Insurance Group 
E. M. Lynn, President 


City State ZIP 
Mr. Dealer: Attach your business card or fill out coupon 
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yer since it became obvious 
that Chrysler is in the most 
serious financial condition 
of its corporate life, the air has 
been thick with premature 
ebituaries and charges that the 
company cannot compete. 
Controversial “facts” seem to 
be coming from everywhere, and 
mixed in with the definitely in- 
eontrovertible news about the 
10th largest company in the US., 
there’s been enough misinforma- 
tion to oom f. of paper recyc- 
emely happy. 
2 east 17, Wendell Miller, 


the NADA director for the state of 
New York, got the chance to set at 
least some things straight for the 
benefit of those truly interested in 
what happens to Chrysler. He ap- 
peared on the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System’s Reporters Roundup 
program and discussed the issues 
and uncertainties surrounding the 
automaker’s difficulties. 

With him on the show were the 
chief correspondent for Reporters 
Roundup, Jeffrey St. John, and 
James Cary, senior correspondent 
for the Copley News Service in 
Washington, D.C. What follows 


la 


Chrysler Man 
nswers Up 
o The Med 


Chrysler Line Group Chairman 
Wendell Miller faces a duo of 
ers on nationwide radio and 
gives answers as tough as the 
tions thrown at him concerning 
his manufacturer’s corporate health. 


are excerpts from this exchange. 
St. John: The current crisis of 
the Chrysler Corp. has opened up a 
heated debate around the country: 
whether or not the federal gov- 
ernment should help the 10th 
largest corporation in the nation 
over its current financial diffi- 
culty. Until now, spokesmen for 
Chrysler, the Congress and the 
Administration have been heard. 
But what is the view and view- 
point of the Chrysler dealer—the 
essentially small business that 
certainly will be affected just as 
will the third largest auto man- 
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- . . you've got to 
separate the 
regulation of the 
industry. . . from 
the effect of 
overregulation on 


Chrysler.” 


ufacturer in America? Our guest 
this week, Wendell H. Miller, is 
here to answer this question and 
others. Mr. Miller is a Dodge 
dealer in Binghamton, N.Y. and is 
Chairman of the Chrysler Line 
Group of dealers, part of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Miller, exactly what do you 
as a local dealer—a Dodge 
dealer—estimate it would cost 
you if Chrysler went down the 
tube? 

Miller: Well, obviously, it 
would cost me our business. From 
a national standpoint, Chrysler 
has approximately 4,700 dealers. 
Those dealers handle about a two 
and a half billion dollar payroll and 
employ about 157,000 people, re- 
ally pretty close to the total 
employment of Chrysler Corp. it- 
self, which I believe is 141,000. 

I personally feel our current 
problems will be worked through, 
and I personally have not really 
thought too much about the col- 
lapse of the retail organization of 
our company, because I think the 
problem will be solved. But cer- 
tainly the Chrysler dealers in this 
country will bear a certain burden 
in any problem we have, as will 
the suppliers of Chrysler Corp. and 
Chrysler Corp. itself. 

Cary: Mr. Miller, you’ve been at 
the end of the Chrysler Corp. 
product distribution line for some 
time now, and in that position, I 
am sure that over the years you 
have watched the quality of those 
products, and you’ve seen the 
reaction of the public to them. Did 
this observation signal to you in 
any way that trouble was coming 
down the line at some point? 

Miller: Mr. Cary, first of all, as a 
dealer for approximately thirty- 
four years, I can tell you that the 
main forte of Chrysler and its 
dealers has been the quality of the 
car—the engineering and so forth. 
While we associated with 
Chrysler have had our ups and 
downs over a period of years, and 
knew that Chrysler was having 
difficulties, and kind of had an idea 
of why they were having difficul- 
ties from the over-regulation and 
so forth, neither the dealers that I 
know nor I really felt anything 
coming until about March of this 
year. We hada problem in the sales 
bank, but Chrysler was then into 
about six months of new man- 


agement, and we were off and run 
ning. What we did not really an- 
ticipate was, number one, the 
energy crisis, and number two, the 
economy crisis that we are in 
the present time. 

I think that with the new man- 
agement of Chrysler Corp. under 
Lee A. Iacocca, we would have 
solved every problem of the corpo- _ 
ration except the overregulation 
within a very short time. We 
would have solved every problem 
of Chrysler Corp. in terms of sales 
bank, excess inventory, and so 
forth because of that new man- 
agement. But the basic problem 
was, we got hit at the worst possi- 
ble time with the energy crisis. 

St. John: You spoke about over- 
regulation. Just what do you mean. 
by that? I noticed in the New York 
Times recently there was 9 
study—four studies, as a matter of 
fact—that basically take the posi- 
tion that the problems of Chrysler 
basically can be traced to overree- 
ulation. What is meant by that? 
And what has been the cost impact 
on Chrysler? 

Miller: Mr. St. John, in my 
mind, you’ve got to separate the 
regulation of this industry, proba- 
bly the most overregulated of any 
major industry in this country, 
from the effect of overregulation | 
on Chrysler. I feel, and most au- 
tomotive people feel, that the EPA 
standards for NOQ,, Carbon 
monoxide, and hydrocarbons, and 
the safety standards relating to the 
potential air bag and seat belt just 
have not been intelligently cop. 
ceived or intelligently applied 
The government’s regulations 
seem to be diametrically opposed 
goals. One solution to one Prob- 
lem creates more of a problem jp 
the other, but we seem to be trvine _ 
to go right down the line solw 
everything together even th 
they are diametrically op 
goals in the form of CAFE and EPA 
standards and so forth. There's 
been an ignorance of leadtimes, j 
costs, and it applies much more 
cars than it applies to trucks. 

In the case of Chrysler, there is 
another degree of unfairness that 
has caused a basic problem of the 
Chrysler Corp. The unfairness 
that I refer to is the fact that whar 
the government has tried to de js 
apply the same rule to Chrysler re. 
gardless of ability to pay as has 
been applied to General Motors 


(See Pg. ¢) 
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Industry news for the automotive executive 


srk’’-ing those alternative 

feels. Champion Spark Plug Co. 
has initiated a program to deter- 
mine the effect of alternative fuels 
‘ed fuel extenders on spark plug 
* serformance. Such fuels as 
t usohol, hydrogen, and those ex- 
- tracted from oil shale and even 
egal will be part of the program. 
imi conclusions from the 
Champion research indicates 
there is no appreciable effect on 
plug performance, and that 

fuel extenders tested thus far 

are usable in current internal 
combustion engines. Champion 
sotes there are about 400 service 
stations in the United States dis- 
pensing gasohol and that other 
countries, such as Brazil, are suc- 
cessfully using alcohol-extended 
fuels as part of their national con- 


4 servation program. 


Millions of safe miles. GMC 
Trick & Coach aeesion has ac- 
cumulated a record nine consecu- 
tive years of safe driving by its staff 
of test drivers at the General 
| Motors Proving Ground in Mil- 
ford, Mich. More than 2.6 million 
miles of safe Proving Ground 
driving has been logged since the 
last chargeable accident involving 
GMC vehicle and driver on June 
30,1970, according to the division. 
The mileage was accomplished on 
all the products GMC manufac- 
* tures including small vans, sans 
“| buses, and large tractor-traller 
combinations. GMC said the 
mileage was comprised of dura- 
bility driving which, in many Ccir- 
cumstances ran for 24 hours con- 
tinuously under all climatic con- 


ditions. 


impact. Contrary to popu- 

lar belief, the import automobile 
industry in the United States 
creates more jobs than it dis- 
P _. , at least that’s what a 
recent survey by Harbridge House 
shows. The Boston research or- 
‘zation said its survey dis- 


closed that the import car industry 


is a net contributor to U.S. 
employment. For example, the 
study pointed out, a transfer of 20 
percent of import automobile 
sales (400,000 units) to domestic 
car sales, would result in a slight 
loss in U.S. employment, 
eliminating 26,340 jobs in import 
auto dealerships, while creating 
only 26,000 new jobs in domestic 
automobile manufacturing and 
sales operations. The import auto 
industry currently employs 
138,000 U.S. workers, with an an- 
nual payroll of $2.08 billion. These 
figures make the import auto in- 
dustry one of the nation’s largest 
employers, as big as the aircraft 
engine industry, the petroleum 
refining industry or the advertis- 
ing business. 


GM diesels get nod from EPA. . . 
well, sort of. The Environmental 
Protection Agency has agreed to 
conditionally approve the sale of 
General Motors’ 1980 diesel cars 
equipped with 5.7 liter engines, 
pending successful completion of 
tailpipe emission tests. EPA said 
the diesel cars could not be fully 
certified because of failure of an 
emission control device to pass 
the 50,000-mile durability test as 
required by the Clean Air Act. 
Normally, the durability demon- 
stration must be completed prior 
to production. EPA, however, has 
agreed to the conditional certifi- 
cate to avoid disruption of produc- 
tion in light of “its expectation 
that the vehicles will be found to 
qualify for unconditional certifi- 
cates.” GM’s durability demon- 
stration program is expected to be 
completed by January 1, 1980, and 
EPA expects no adverse impact on 
air quality. 


Motorists are speeding—barely. 
John Q. Motorist is speeding, but 
so slightly he hopes no one will 
notice. According to a Highway 
Users Federation analysis of the 
latest speed data from states, the 
average speed is 56.2 mph on roads 


posted for 55. While over half of all 
motorists—56.6 percent—are vio- 
lating the speed limit by some de- 
gree, average speeds on 55-mph 
roads range from a high of 59.2 
mph in Texas to a low of 51.9 mph 
in Virginia. 


It’s turning out to be a mild reces- 
sion. The 1979 economic slow- 
down will be the mildest of any re- 
cessions of recent record and 
should impose small costs on the 
economy, three University of 
Michigan economists predict. By 
the same token, it’s not expected 
to do much to reduce the nation’s 
base inflation rate. ‘‘The critical 
question at the present time is, 
‘Are we in a recession?’,”” the U-M 
economists said. ‘The answer we 
would offer is ‘technically, 
yes’.. . .But the length and sever- 
ity of the 1979 recession—as we 
forecast it—will qualify it as 
among the mildest of any re- 
cessions of recent record. Indeed, 
it would be more informative to 
speak of 1979 as a economic slow- 
down that got a bit out of hand, 
rather than as a true recession in 
the sense of 1974-75 or 1957-58.” 
How does the team of economists 
view the recession’s impact on 
new car sales? New car sales will 
decline from a total of 11.3 million 
cars in calendar 1978 to a total of 
10.7 million in 1979, and to 10.4 
million in 1980, they forecast. 


New fuel economy record. There’s 
a new world champion in the 
miles-per-gallon derby, but don’t 
look for many customers to be 
clamoring to buy it. The new 
champ logged a 2,281.8-mpg per- 
formance, beating a month-old 
mileage record of 559 mpg estab- 
lished by a group of Dutch en- 
gineering students. What kind of 
car posted the new standard? It 
was a small three-wheeled vehicle 
built by a team of young Mer- 
cedes-Benz apprentices from 
Stuttgart. Weighing 108 pounds 
and powered by a single-cylinder 
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1'%-horsepower diesel engine, the 
10-foot-long fiberglass and alumi- 
num machine used just under half 
an ounce of fuel to cover an 8.9- 
mile course in a national competi- 
tion recently held at a German 
race track. 


Corporate announcements. 
Dealers who sell and service In- 
ternational Trucks in the U.S. will 
be offered additional support by 
the company in their service to 
leasing customers, according to 
TH. ‘Many of our dealers who have 
been actively involved in leasing 
and others who want to provide 
this service to their customers, 
have asked for assistance from IH 
so they can better service their ac- 
counts,” said an IH spokesman. 
“We are preparing to offer support 
in the form of insurance coverage, 
reciprocal credit arrangements, 
assistance of IH’s used truck cen- 
ters and management counsel- 
ing.”’ These services will be offered 
only to dealers who hold an Inter- 
national Truck contract. Com- 
pany-owned branches, most of 
which are located in large met- 
ropolitan areas, are not a part of 
the new program... . 

American Warranty Corp. is 
now making a Contingent Liabil- 
ity Insurance Policy available to 
its dealers. It is underwritten by 
United Equitable Insurance Co., 
AWC’s sister firm. “Many of our 
dealers have shared their growing 
concern for the potential liability 
they could incur under the 
Magnuson-Moss Consumer Prod- 
uct Warranty Act,” said AWC 
President Jerry Farrar. The new 
Contingent Liability Insurance 
Policy from AWC includes protec- 
tion against breach of implied war- 
ranties of fitness and merchanta- 
bility arising from the sale or re- 
pair of vehicles, provided the vehi- 
cle sold is covered by a vehicle ser- 
vice contract administered by 
American Warranty Corp... . 

Chalfont Industries has an- 
nounced it has been invited to in- 
troduce Stop-a-Flat—the Com- 
pany’s flat-proof tire puncture 
sealant—to a team of Soviet 
specialists in Moscow for evalua- 
tion. Chalfont President Jerome 


Kutner said the Moscow presenta- 
tion will take place between late 
September and early October... . 


Hess & Eisenhardt Co. has 
added two new models to its line 
of luxury convertibles—a Buick 
Electra 225 and an Oldsmobile 98 
Regency. Introduced in special 
1979 versions, the new converti- 
bles will be available on a limited 
production basis with the intro- 
duction of 1980 models. H&E has 
produced its LeCabriolet Cadillac 
convertible since 1978 and cur- 
rently has more than 75 dealers 
across the country that actively 
market the model. The company 
is now soliciting similar interest 
from Buick and Olds dealers by 
displaying the new models at vari- 
ous shows... . 

ITEL’s Audatex Services Divi- 
sion has announced the national 
availability of its computerized 
physical damage estimate service. 
The Audatex system, which has 
been in use in Western Europe for 


more than 10 years, provides a col- 


lision estimate which is comput- 
er-printed with an accurate itemi- 
zation by part number of all items 
needing replacement. The service 
eliminates the need to cross- 
reference parts catalogs and allows 
for an immediate parts availability 
check by the shop staff. ITEL has 
25 branch offices throughout the 
country to support the more than 
400 Audatex customers, many of 
them franchised dealers... . 

IVECO Trucks of North 
America, Inc., which introduced 
its Magirus mid-range diesel 
trucks in the United States last 
year, recently passed the 1,000th 
sale milestone... . 

Detroit Automotive, a sub- 
sidiary of Dyneer Corp., has a new 
name. It’s Tractech, Inc., a con- 
traction of ‘‘traction’’ and 
“technology” which relates di- 
rectly to the axle differential prod- 
ucts the company produces at 
Warren, Mich... . 

Spartan Plastics has announced 
the appointment of the William 
Morando Co. as the new South- 
west sales representative for the 
Prostripe line of professional deco- 
rative autobody self-adhesives 
products. The Morando Co. will 


cover territories in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
pr oo aegis 


Mazda Distributors (North- 
west), Inc., the Seattle-based dis- 
tribution company that supplies 
Mazda cars and trucks to dealers in 
eight northwestern and north cen- 
tal states, has moved into its new 
headquarters facility in the Seattle 
suburb of Kent. The brand new 
75,300-square-foot building is Jo 
cated two miles from the com- 
pany’s former headquarters site 
and will allow Mazda Northwest 
to consolidate all key functions at 
a single location... . . 

People notes. Ford Motor Co. 
has announced Theodore H. 
Mencke Jr., vice president for pub- 
lic affairs, will retire from FMC jp 
February after completing 3] years 
of service with Ford... . Also at 
Ford, Robert J. Edwards has been 
named national sales m ‘ 
independent channel, Ford Parts 
and Service Division... . 

Cruse W. Moss was recently 
elected president and chief execu. 
tive officer of White Motor 
Corp.. . . Also at White, James G. 
Musser has been appointed 
vice president - trucks, with re- 
sponsibility for all operations ot 
the company’s truck group... |. 

General Motors Board of p; 


tors recently elected John w._ 


McNulty vice president in ch 

of the public relations staff. He 
succeeds retiring Anthony G. 
DeLorenzo who had directed the 
staff since 1957... , 

Hanns P. Weisbarth has been 
appointed to the newly created po- 
sition of vice president - engineer- 
ing for BMW of North America 
nen OQ 

Display Data Corp., the fast- 
growing Baltimore turn-key corp. 
puter company that services Many 
auto dealerships, has announced 
the election of two new members 
to the corporation’s board: Don 
Ackerman of J.H. Whitney & Co. 
and Charles Waite of Greylock Jp. 
vestors & Co... . 

Tim Wonderlin has been Ppro- 
moted to the position of Warranty 
processing supervisor at Subary of 
America, Inc. & 


ee 


“With Prostripe variety 
you can’t help 
but make money.” 


Mr. Ed Nelson\ General Sales Manager, 
"4 Stark-Hickey Ford, Detroit, Michigan 


Everyday more automobile dealers are discovering Prostripe profes- 
sional striping tapes bring in more profit. More profit because Prostripe 
nas the product variety that lets your installer really do his job. 
Whether it’s economical Prostripe Custom Grade in 14 exciting 
colors . . - or the all new Premium Grade with 27 bold, 
seautiful standard and metallic colors. Choose froma 
variety of pinstripes, solids, and multi-stripes. See 
the new Tri-color family of Maxistripe Kits for 
nood, deck and side panels, Mini and Midi- 
stripes, plus bold Unistripes with a wide 
selection of compatible Graphic de- 
‘ans that provide unlimited striping 
possibilities. Check your installer 
_.. pesure he puts on Prostripe. 
i's more money in your poc- 
vet. Write today forthe ’79 
Srostripe Catalog — letus 
send your installer afree 
sample — fill in the 
coupon below. 


| Professional Striping Systems | 
| FREE PROSTRIPE SAMPLE TO YOUR | 
INSTALLER 
| (or yourself) TO HELP HIM HELP YOU! | 
| Installer Name 
Address | 
| City State Zip | 
| Requested by | 
| Dealership Name | 
Spartan Plastics, Inc. 
| P.O. Box 67 | 
Holt, Michigan 48842 U.S.A. 


Phone — (517) 694-3911 | 
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"WHAT SELLS CARS 
WON'T SELL PARTS. 


PROBLEM: 


An automobile dealership has 
always had its elements of risk 
because of its sensitivity to ups and 
downs in the economy. 

Today, as the 70s wind down, the 
situation is even more complicated 
than usual. Between mileage regula- 
tions and recalls, customer dissatistac- 
tion and inflation, fuel uncertainties 


and recession talk, the profit squeeze is 
really on. 

Which means that management 
has more and harder decisions to 
make, to fine-tune the organization for 
maximum yield. 

Fortunately, many of the dealers’ 
problems—like losing 50% of all walk- 
in sales, ending up with unbalanced 
service department schedules and 
slow-moving parts inventory—have 
communications solutions. And all 
over the nation there are Bell Account 
Executives to supply those solutions. 


SOLUTION: 


A Bell System team of auto 
industry specialists has worked out 
solutions to the most prevalent prob- 
lems, based on the fact that a dealer- 
ship is comprised of three profit 
centers—sales, service and parts. Each 
requires its own managerial approach, 
yet all are responsive to sound mar- 
keting techniques, particularly those 
involving improved communications. 

During the past year many 
dealers, working with Bell System 
Account Executives, have successfully 
used programs based on the team’s 
findings. 

Hillcrest Lincoln-Mercury in 
Kansas City, Missouri, upped mainte- 
nance volume 12%. Chuck Hutton 
Chevrolet in Memphis, Tennessee, has 
doubled parts sales during 2% years in 
the program. Leroy Cannon Volks- 
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wagen-A MC-Jeep 
in Greenville, South Carolina, has 
increased fleet sales and upped parts 
sales 5—10% each year. 

If you haven't talked with your 
problem-solving Bell Account Execu- 
tive lately, you’re missing something. 


The system is the solution. 
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Don’t Panic— 
Better Days Are Coming 


my last column and much 

the same situation exists 
now in the recreational vehicle 
retail industry as it did then. 
There’s no question that vol- 
ume is down and it appears that 
a period of time (at least six 
more months) will pass with lit- 
tle change. 

Interestingly enough, from 
reports I’ve received concerning 
dealer profit margins, it seems 
gross profits haven’t suffered. 
Those dealers who haven't 
panicked and continue to oper- 
ate as if they weren’t going out 
of business have maintained 
their normal profit margins. 
The only dealers who have ex- 
perienced cuts into their gross 
profits are those operating on a 
‘fire sale’’ basis. The retail 
buyer of today can smell a 
dealer in trouble and will act ac- 
cordingly. If the atmosphere at 
your retail level is “business as 
usual’, chances are much better 
that it will be. 

In my July column, I men- 
tioned the value of clean used 
merchandise. During the pres- 
ent period, used units are more 
important than ever. Consider 
the advantages of used mer- 
chandise as far as price appeal is 
concerned. The average used 
unit—with all of the same basic 
equipment—will be many 
thousands of dollars less than 
new merchandise. It also stands 
to reason that competition from 
other dealers who shun trade- 


| t’s been three months since 


Rec Vee Report is prepared exclusively by automotive executive on a: 


ins will be reduced greatly. And 
those dealers who have been 
buying and trading sharp used 
units have taken up quite a bit 
of the slack caused by slumping 
new-unit sales. 

In any event, for heavens sake, 
don’t discourage trading. Just 
imagine the negative impact 
you're going to have on a pro- 
spective buyer if you think so 
little of his used unit that you 
won't consider taking it as a 
trade-in. Chances are, that pro- 
spective buyer is going to keep 
looking until he finds a dealer 
who will take his old unit. If 
you haven’t panicked and cut 
your retail prices to the bone, 
you're going to be in a position 
to offer that customer an attrac- 
tive trade allowance. Guess 
who is going to get that sale 
then. 

Believe me, I realize full well 
just how difficult it is to main- 
tain a smile on your face during 
these times, but smile you 
must. If you’re looking for some 
“light at the end of the tunnel” 
to inspire such a smile, consider 
this. It’s generally acknowl- 
edged that we’re indeed in the 
recession that “government ex- 
perts” predicted. That being 
true, it’s logical to assume good 
times are somewhere around 
the corner. And when those 
good times do return they’ll 
bring with them new products 
and higher prices. If you’re look- 
ing for a reason to excite pro- 
spective buyers right now, don’t 


Gus Chiarello 


pass up the opportunity to point 
out how much more it’s going 
to cost them to do business six 
months from now. Remember, 
the recreational vehicle has al- 
ways been a product purchased 
on a highly emotional level. It’s 
your job asa retailerto keep that 
level high enough to stimulate a 
purchase NOW. 

One final note for those 
dealers who weren’t in the ree- 
reational vehicle business dur- 
ing the 1974 oil embargo days: 
the conditions that exist in to- 
day’s marketplace are much the 
same as in 1974 inasmuch as 
negative news items continue 
to appear in newspapers and on 
television. The fact of the mat- 
ter as it pertains to the buyin 
public, however, is quite dif- 
ferent. Owners of leisure-time 
products are using their units 
and campgrounds are filled to 
capacity. While the trips may 
have been shortened somewhat 
in order to conserve fuel, the 
useage of RVs has not been cur- 
tailed. It’s only a matter of time 
before normal business condi- 
tions will be returning to retail 
lots. 

Unlike the previous “SCare’’ 
dumping of slow-selling units 
hasn’t occurred and the dealer 
network has been holding the 
line on prices. If you’re operat. 
ing your recreational vehicle 
outlet on a “going out of busj- 
ness’’ basis, the only thin 
oe doing is selling out your- 
self. 


juarterly basis by Gus Chiarello, executive editor of the NA} 4 


Recreation Vehicle Appraisal Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to these columns should be mailed to: “Rec Vee Report 
NADA Recreation Vehicle Appraisal Guide, P.O. Box 1407, Covina, CA 91722, c/o Gus Chiarello. 
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RVIA Western Region Office 

Show Headquarters 
1748 W. Katella Ave., Suite 206 
Orange, CA 92667, (714) 532-1688 © (213) 485-0254 


RVs — The Family Camping Vehicles 
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GMAC’s full range of financing services can 
help turn your dealership into the transportation 


center of your community. We have plans to 


match all of your financing requirements. In the 


more than 60 years we've been in business, 
we've helped GM Dealers finance more than 


80,000,000 vehicles, making us the world’s 


Retail - Wholesale - Leasi; ! 


most experienced automotive financing 
organization. Plus we've pioneered Significant 
innovations in financing services to assist and 
safeguard you and your customers. 

To boost your sales — and leases, tog — 
of all the new 1980 GM cars, trucks, vans and 
recreational vehicles, GMAC is kicking off an 
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GM Dealers 


reased Fall sales 


tental - Capital Loan Plans 


e. new advertising campaign. listeners that GMAC Financing is the uncompli- 


WessiV 
" GMAC's award-winning funny men, Dick cated route to a new Car. 
Bort have created more side-splitting radio GMAC billboards are being posted coast to 
~mercials that will be heard on the ABC, coast promoting new car sales and reminding 
25 Mutual and NBC radio networks, including viewers that GM Dealers can do it all. 
MAC's new sponsorship of NFL Monday Night When it comes to financing, let GMAC be 
hall over the CBS Radio Network. Telling your expressway to a super selling season. 


fan do it all. 


Used Cars 


How Do You ‘Read’ the Market? 


been some comments that 

the various used car value 
guides were ‘‘wrong’’. This 
means the published values did 
not reflect the going cash 
market. If one made an effort to 
use comparable car conditions, 
it would appear that just about 
all guides were at variance with 
the cash market. I say compar- 
able car condition because most 
“single condition” books as- 
sume the cars listed to be 
“clean’’ even though the col- 
umn heading may say ‘aver- 
age’. The term ‘‘average”’, at 
least in the NADA Official 
Used Car Guide, is used in an 
arithmetic sense. So, when 
comparing used car guides— 
measure ‘‘clean’’ against 
“clean” rather than “clean” vs 
“average”. 

It is also advisable to read the 
publisher’s or editor’s notes— 
even you old professionals 
should do that. There are defi- 
nitions which may help you and 
the various mileage tables can 
be of great value. Most, but not 
all, used car guides have 
mileage reference of some kind. 

Virtually all used car guides 
say their values are based upon 
actual sales. Some go a bit 
further than others in making 
this claim. The publisher’s 
notes vary in this respect, but 
one is inclined to believe there 
is a marketplace basis for the 
values. So much for the intro- 
duction. What can anyone use 
as source data for used car 
values? Used cars are sold be- 
tween dealers at “wholesale” 
and they are sold by dealers to 
the buying public at “retail”. 
Used cars are sold between pri- 
vate parties at a price usually 


| n recent months there have 


somewhere between ‘‘whole- 
sale” and “retail”. 

But, what is “wholesale” and 
what is “‘retail’”? “Wholesale” is 
only well-defined in the new car 
business—the dealer invoice 
cost is surely ‘‘wholesale”’. But, 
in the used car business, 
“wholesale” is not truly a value 
but rather a description of the 
transaction. ‘‘Wholesale” is one 
thing to a dealer who has the car 
sold and quite another to the 
dealer who is buying for inven- 
tory. How often have you seen a 
specific car bid, at a wholesale 
auction, up to a price re- 
markably close to the going re- 
tail in that market? You all 
know why—the car was sold. 
The buyer may have been 
standing beside the bidder the 
entire time. But, the uninitiated 
who witnessed this sale, and 
others like it, returns to his 
dealership thinking that model 
is very strong and the guide 
books are “wrong”. The con- 
verse is true. In one market not 
so long ago, a dealer with some 
problems dumped a handful of 
high-priced luxury cars. The 
ripple effect was astonishing 
and for a time that model was 
all but “dead” in a fairly wide 
trading area. Does a distress sale 
constitute a market? 

There are so many factors to 
be considered by the observer at 
a wholesale auction. There is so 
much we simply do not know as 
to why certain cars are sold “be- 
low market’’ and others are 
bought ‘above market”. I went 
to an auction with a dealer 
friend not long ago. He was 
looking for specific makes, body 
style and year models. He 
needed a few models to round 
out his inventory. He was in a 


frame of mind to pay “over 
market” for these cars. Yet 
there were other cars available 
for which he would make no 
offer at all. The interesting 
thing was the cars he sought 
were “big cars”, the type which 
many had been avoiding for 
months. This dealer is wel]}- 
regarded in his trading area and 
his actions tend to influence 
others. His purchase of these 
cars tended to firm up their 
values to a greater extent than 
had they been bought by an yp. 
known dealer orjust any dealer. 

I often wonder, how Many 
dealers who buy and sell at auc- 
tions consider the number of 
similar units offered as a factor 
in determining “market value” 
at that given place on that given 
day? This is not always easy to 
do in the bedlam of a typical 
auction but, when looking over 
the published sales report, take 
a minute to check the quantity 
and the price variance. An yp. 
founded rumor can frequen 
result in area dealers moyin 
similar units to the same 
The net effect is to lend credibj}. 
ity to the rumor—“J told you 
the market was soft on those 
ding-dongs!”’ 

There are many factors jp. 
fluencing the sale of cars a¢ 
auction—too many to discuss 
here. But, do think about it 
What other source is available 
to the guide book publishers? 
How about the much maligned 
dealer sales reports? The one 
limiting factor to this type of 
market sampling is its vulnerg- 
bility to cheating. Of course it 
can be done, but how wide. 
spread is it? Our opinion is the 
percentage is quite small—j, 
fact, insignificant. First, the re. 


The Used Car column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James H. “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Officia} 
Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to these columns should be mailed to: “Used Cars,’ automotive executive 
magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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' sorts are usually completed by an 


employee who is ill-qualified to Relight bas -with energy Saving 


Seer the values. It is probable, in 


most cases, a clerk records the METAL HALIDE 


values from other company rec- 
ords. 

Second, there are safeguards 
snployed (at least by the NADA 
sook). Limits, high and low, are 
employed. The advantages to the 
«se of dealer sales reports are 
many. The product mix is un- 
=atched—you see them all. The 
seographical distribution is out- 
sanding—there are car dealers 
everywhere. The reporting forms, 
lesigned by the user, usually 
srovide more Soap than 
9 sources. The retail sales re- . 4 
>. stand alone. From what Elite Series 
other source can you derive this 
data? The dealer wholesale reports 


Rising energy costs are 


fairly approximate the informa- proving to be a drain on 

son obtained Me ty. dealership finances. An 

(The NADA am te som important part of these rising 

Guide employs data trom ali three costs can be tied directly to 

sources: dealer wholesale reports; outdated and inefficient 

fealer retail reports; and auction fluorescent and quartz 

ee ee cu a page esl lighting. Now 
e are § oe ese systems can 

will aa phen line bg economically be converted to 

thinking in future editions. today’s most efficient lighting 


CREASE package Metal Halide. 
IN Recognizing the need for 
energy conservation, L.S.1. 

PROFITS has developed the Elite and 
the Ram Series. These 
luminaires are designed to 
replace older and less 
efficient fluorescent and 
quartz units without the 
expense of replacing existing 
poles, brackets and wiring. 

Our experience has shown 
that up to 50% energy 
reductions can be achieved by 
converting to a new Metal 
Halide system. 


Can You Afford 
Not To Consider 
Relighting 


4 don’t Believe us. 
Ask your Competition! 


E&G Classics is the nation’s 
largest manufacturer of distinc- 
tive, top quality, chrome grilles 
and styling accessories for 
American automobiles. Custom 
styling packages sold as dealer in- 
stalled options sell cars and in- 
crease YOUR profit. Ask your 
competition, they know. Then call 
us for the location of the E&G 
distributor near you. 

Attention Distributors: A few select 
marketing areas are still available. Call 
or write John Wood, Dept. AE 


a CLASSICS, INC. 


3909 McGaw Court, Columbia, 
Md. 21045 (301) 992-4900 


For more information, write or call for a full 
color brochure describing our energy 
saving systems. 


HONING SUSGEMS int. 


11335 Reed Hartman Highway « Cincinnati, Ohio 45241 © (513) 793-3200 
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Tax Brakes 


About Dovetailing 
And Inventories 


0 ne of the most common 
errors in estate planning 
is the failure to dovetail 
YOUR plan with the estate plan 
of other family members. 
Through the years, over half the 
business owners in my estate 
planning seminars have an- 
swered “NO” to the question, 
“Does your estate plan dovetail 
with your children’s and/or par- 
ent’s estate plan?” 

A recent consulting client, 
Joe, drove the point home. Let’s 
take a look at the facts. Joe’s 
mom put all her Series E bonds 
into joint tenancy with Joe for 
convenience. Mom died the 
next January. Joe, as the surviv- 
ing joint tenant, conveniently 
pocketed almost $34,000 in 
bond proceeds. Most of the 
bonds had been purchased dur- 
ing the war in the early and 
mid-’40s for a total cost of just 
short of $14,000. 

Over one year later, Joe 
proudly detailed the above. His 
delight with joint tenancy plan 
hit the skids when informed 
that the $20,000 profit, when 
the bonds were cashed in, 
would cost him about $13,000 
in income tax. After a few ques- 
tions, we knew that Mom had 
only a small income and a very 
modest estate. That $20,000 
could have been taxed to Mom 
during her life or could have 
been added to Mom’s estate. 
Either way, the $13,000 tax cost 
would have been reduced to 
about $5,000. 

The moral is clear: dovetail 
your estate plan. The income 
tax law and the estate tax law 
form a complex maze when 
combined with death and fam- 


ily. How can you protect your- 
self? IT’S EASY. Prepare a cur- 
rent balance sheet for each per- 
son in the family who could im- 
pact on any other member of the 
family. Make sure to include 
contingent assets—the three 
most common are: possible in- 
heritance; potential life insur- 
ance proceeds; and funds in 
profit-sharing and pension 
plans. Then see a competent es- 
tate planner. You will be 
amazed at the laundry list of 
tax-saving opportunities avail- 
able when playing the ‘dove- 
tailing” game. 


x * * 


Let’s talk about inventories. 
Just between the two of us—you 
(the reader) and me—do you 
now, or have you ever, under- 
stated your inventories? More 
owners of closely held busi- 
nesses would sooner confess to 
their real golf scores than 
answer that question. Why? To 
cut taxes some businesses have 
and still do undervalue their in- 
ventories. 

The IRS encourages you to 
mend your ways. The procedure 
is to request permission from 
IRS to change the method of 
valuing inventory from the in- 
correct method to the lower 
cost or market method. The un- 
reported income can then be in- 
cluded in income pro-rata over 
the current and nine succeeding 
years. Good idea. There is 
nothing better to soothe the 
nerves of your conservative 
professionals than to clean up 
your inventory act. But first 
read IRS LETTER RULING 
7918007. 


Irving Blackman 


Is it possible the IRS would, 
on the one hand, want you to 
request permission to correct 
your inventory valuation 
method and, on the other hand 
use that request to raise the 
question of fraud? Of course 
not. That wouldn’t make sense 


‘Well now, digest these facts: 


The taxpayer, X Co., re. 
quested permission to change to 
a correct method of valuing jp. 
ventory, admitting that prior 
inventories had been adjusted 
using subjective judgemen: 
After the IRS granted the re- 
quested permission, the tay- 
payer was examined. The IRs 
agent could find no substantia. 
tion of any kind for the prior in- 
ventory valuations. The agen: 
requested that the previously 
granted permission be retroac. 
tively revoked. The agent asked 
for technical advice. Justice 
prevailed. The Technical ag. 
vice Memorandum upheld the 
taxpayer and did not retroae. 
tively revoke the previous ryj. 
ing. That’s the GOOD NEWs. 

Now, the BAD NEWS. The 
memorandum concluded, “1; 
you (the district director) 
should establish that frayg 
existed in the taxpayer’s Origi- 
nal method of valuing inven. 
tory, such determination o§ 
existence of fraud could const). 
tute the omission of a Materia] 
fact by the taxpayer...» 
Ouch! 

So what’s the answer? There 
are better ways to save taxes 
than cut inventories. Use them. 
The risk of tax fraud is not One 
of the better roads to success for 
a closely held business. & 
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» TILT-WHEEL (N33) your demos and inven- GM cars will appreciate it on your new 


tory—it's the low-cost convenience option X-cars, too. 
that adds sales apped. ° TILT-WHEEL is factory-installed—TILT your 


» TILT-WHEEL means easier in, easier out... orders now, Customers will thank you later. 
fits your new X-cars fo all-size drivers. ¢ TILT-WHEEL is another GM small-car plus 
¢ Buyers who've had TILT-WHEEL on other to help sales and profit opportunities. 


Saginaw Steering Gear Division 


55 


Saginaw 


16 


Our Industry’s ‘Stock Exchange’ 


n interesting lineup of 

speakers is scheduled for 

the National Auto Auc- 
tion Association’s annual con- 
vention at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel in Dearborn, Mich., Oc- 
tober 4-7. First up will be Dan 
Ray II, executive director of the 
National Independent Auto 
Dealers Association, who will 
speak at 11 a.m. Friday (October 
5). Following Dan will be Bill 
Gilliam of Toyota who is 
scheduled as the luncheon 
speaker. 

Saturday, James R. Fuller, 
general manager of Marketing 
Group Operations at American 
Motors Corp., will be the 
luncheon speaker. Addressing 
the Saturday evening banquet 
will be Carl R. Terzian from the 
General Motors Corp. Speakers 
Bureau. 


xk * 


The ‘first’ gasoline crisis, 
which occurred in 1973-74, 
brought forth many ideas to en- 
courage dealers to continue to 
attend auctions as a means of 
keeping their inventories 
adapted to quickly changing 
customer demands. These ideas 
generally involved a give-away 
program such as offering a free 
breakfast to entice dealers into 
an early arrival and a cash prize 
drawing after the sale to keep 
them there throughout the day. 

One of the most original ideas 
of this type was a buy-back plan 
dreamed up by Al Balis, owner- 
operator of Todd Auto Auction 


Auction Block 


in Tilford, Pa. Al recently put 
the plan back into effect for 
“Gas Crisis IT’, 

The plan serves as an added 
safeguard for auction customers 
because it provides insurance 
on up to 25 percent of a dealer’s 
possible used car losses. Here’s 
the way it works—and I quote 
from Balis’ publication: 

“Thirty days after purchase 
and before 45 days, Todd will 
buy back one out of every four 
units (Todd cars only—not in- 
cluding four-speed or foreign 
cars) with a mileage allowance 
of up to 100 miles for demon- 
stration plus transportation to 
and from the auction. EXAM- 
PLE: If you paid $1,650 foraunit 
and were unable to retail or 
wholesale it for a profit, you re- 
turn it and receive $1,500 ($150 
less than you paid for it). Todd 
then re-cleans the car and runs 
it through the auction (cost ap- 
proximately $50). NOTE: If the 
unit brings more than $1,500, 
you receive an additional check 
for the full balance.” 


xk & 


Gary Bruce recently returned 
to the family fold as public rela- 
tions and sale coordinator for 
Bruce Auto Auction, 912 Poin- 
sett Hwy., Greenville, S.C. He 
Says major remodeling has been 
completed highlighted by 10 
acres of lighted auction and 
dealer parking for their two 
night sales held every Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Also, a 
monthly dealer and lease/fleet 
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George Basel 


sale is held on the second Wed- 
nesday of each month. 

Short Notes: D-A Auto Auc- 
tion, which started operation in 
May 1978 at New Stanton, Pa., 
with two lanes, already has ex- 
pansion plans. Owner-operator 
Clo Angelicchio is adding 
another lane and expanding his 
office space and cafeteria 
facilities. 

e Warren Young, president of 
Manheim Service Corp., has 
announced that Dealers [p- 
dianapolis Auto Auction wil] 
have Rick Guyer as its genera] 
manager. Rick’s assistant, 
Harold Tooms will be wearij 
two hats: Assistant genera} 
manager and office manager, 

¢ There’s a new auction jp 
Walpole, Mass., called Amerj- 
can Auto Auction. It’s owned 
and operated by William @ 
Marley. Sale is held Tuesday at 
11 am. Telephone number jg 
(617) 329-4955. 

e Melvin Reid’s 166 Auto 
Auction in Springfield, Mo.,, 
services four states. During the 
summer and early fall, Melvin 
designates an “honorable men. 
tion” day for each of these states 
starting in July. The month of 
October has been set aside for 
‘‘Missouri Day’. For this spe. 
cial day, the auction serves a 
special country breakfast for al} 
attendees. 


x~** 


And have you been to an auc. 
tion this month? 
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“NMiore and more customers want Cruise Control 
_.. that’s why 69% of our current inventory 
is equipped with it!” 


Jack Decker, Vice President & General Manager, 
Parsons Buick Company, Plainville, Connecticut 


“Gas mileage is second only to the price of 


the car in the mind of the customer today; 


says Jack Decker. And Parsons Buick 
customers find Cruise Control can help them 
maintain lower speeds for the good gas 
mileage they need today. 
That’s exactly why so many GM dealers are 
specifying the factory-installed AC Cruise 
Control System on more and 
more of their inventory and 
special orders these days. [csc rus 


In fact, sales of Cruise Control are 10 times 
greater than just 8 years ago! 

AC Cruise Control Systems are specifically 
engineered for each GM car and truck which 
offers this option, and for the particular 
engine and transmission that is ordered, With 
millions of GM car owners, it’s the proven, 
factory-installed favorite. 


For easy selling and profits, 
[=] specify K30—AC Cruise Control— 
for demos and. inventory. 


AC Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation 
1300 North Dort Highway, Flint, Michigan 48556 
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CALL TOLL FREE FOR 
NADA MEMBER PRICE 
800-548-7199 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 
RESIDENTIAL 


WRITE: 
ENERGY SAVING PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 311 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 


IN MONTANA CALL—406-252-0480 
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The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


AS REPORTED IN THE MARCH 1978 AMERICAN TRUCK DEALERS NEWSLETTER 


Disperses fume and smoke build-up. 

Keeps merchandise at even required temperature. 
Increases productivity. 

Gives building a higher comfort level. 

Helps decrease absenteeism. 

Improves employer/employee relations. 

Eliminates mist in refrigerated areas. 

Assists air circulation. 

Reduces or eliminates dripping condensation 
ceilings (rusting beams, etc.). 

Fans work tirelessly, 24 hours a day, 12 months of the year 
to maintain a constant comfortable environment for you, 
employees. 

Consumes less energy than a 100-watt bulb. 
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EPA permits “emergency” 
use of leaded gas in newer 
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Department of Justice 
alleges anti-competitive 


terms in Mercedes-Benz 
franchise. 


Ford Pinto trial set for 
November 5. 


Thiscolumn Is prepared by the 
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~The Auto Industry And The Law 


aring in this column. write: Legal Bri 


The Environmental Protection Agency has clarified what constitutes a 
bona fide emergency for purposes of avoiding liability for introducing 
leaded gasoline into a vehicle requiring unleaded gasoline. 

In January, 1973, EPA published a rule prohibiting a retailer from in- 
troducing, causing, or allowing the introduction of leaded gasoline into 
any motor vehicle which is labeled ‘unleaded gasoline only.’’ However, 
in December, 1974, the agency promulgated an emergency exception 
provision when circumstances arose where motorists were unable to find 
unleaded gasoline. 

With the current energy situation there has been much renewed 
interest in the emergency exception, therefore, the EPA has reiterated its 
policy. The exception is to be interpreted very narrowly. Before a retailer 
may introduce leaded gasoline, he must have a reasonable basis for be- 
lieving an emergency exists. 

@ The retailer must have no unleaded fuel at the station. 

@ The gasoline tank of the vehicle must be almost empty and there 
must be no other station within a several mile radius that is available to 
dispense unleaded gasoline. 

@ The retailer can introduce only enough leaded fuel to enable the 
motorist to reach the closest open station with unleaded gasoline, or the 
motorist’s destination, whichever is closer. 

The retailer has the burden of establishing that the conduct was in re- 
sponse to a bona fide emergency. The penalty for violation of the regu- 
lations is up to $10,000 per violation. 


The Department of Justice has filed a complaint against Mercedes-Benz 
of North America, Inc. alleging that the dealer agreements violate Section 
1 of the Sherman Act because they condition the granting of a franchise 
upon the purchase of replacement parts solely from Mercedes-Benz. Ac- 
cording to the complaint, Mercedes-Benz began sometime prior to 1974 
to restrain competition in the sale of replacement parts by prohibiting 
dealers from purchasing parts from independent distributors. The gov- 
ernment is seeking to have the firm permanently enjoined from requiring 
its dealers to comply with this portion of the dealer agreement. 


An Indiana Circuit Court judge set a November 5 trial date for Ford 
Motor Co. on reckless homicide charges after refusing to discuss the 
charges against the automaker. Ford was indicted last September for the 
reckless design of the Pinto fuel tanks which allegedly resulted in the Au- 
gust, 1978, deaths of three young women when their 1973 Pinto sedan 
exploded when it was hit from behind. 

Ford has requested a new trial location because of the heavy news 
coverage in Elkhart County arguing that it would be impossible to receive 
a fair trail. This is the second state court judge to refuse dismissal of the 
charges in this case which is the first criminal prosecution of an au- 
tomaker for product defects. 


(continued on page 22) 


Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the items 
efs, NADA Legal Group. 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Federal Reserve Board 
proposes revisions to 
Regulation Z. 


A reader from Virginia asks— 


Legal Briefs— 


As part of an overall review of FRB regulations, the FRB staff is now 
evaluating a revision of Regulation Z which implements the Truth In 
Lending law. The revision attempts to deal with the numerous problems 
that have arisen over the 10 years the regulation has been in effect. 

The proposal, which is being circulated to the board’s Consumer Ad- 
visory Council, is an attempt to improve the communication of essential 
credit costs to consumers while reducing the complexity of the rules for 
creditors. The draft also seeks to implement, to the extent the board has 
authority, some of the reforms supported by the board as amendments to 
the underlying statute. That legislation has passed the Senate and is 
awaiting House consideration. 

The board has asked the members of the council for their input. 
Thereafter, the board staff will make a presentation to the board. The 
final proposal will then be published for public comment. 

NADA is reviewing the proposed revision with particular attention to 
those problems of most concern to dealers. The proposal would touch 
upon such current dealer problems as itemization of downpayment: 
proper disclosure of license, certificate of title and registration fees; bind- 
ing purchase orders and credit advertising. NADA will seek to have its 
views known both before and after the regulation is proposed for public 
comment. 


“What authority does the Environmental Protection Agency have to in- 
spect dealers’ vehicles for emissions tampering?”’ 


Answer. Under the Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C. §114, as amended, the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has the authority to enter a 
dealer’s place of business to engage in the inspection of emission sys- 
tems. This right to inspect is limited, however, because all governmental 
inspections are conditioned by agency policy, court decisions and by the 
Fourth Amendment to the United States Constitution, which protects the 
people from unreasonable searches and seizures. 

In a typical case, an EPA inspector will ask a dealer to consent to the 
inspection of his vehicles. If the dealer consents, the inspectors will check 
to see that applicable unleaded gas cap restrictors are in place, verify that 
the catalytic converters are connected and also look under the hood to 
check hoses and valves related to emission control. These inspections are 
conducted by the EPA’s Mobile Source Enforcement Division and all evi- 
dence and information revealed by the inspections can be used in a later 
enforcement action. Civil penalties will be assessed against dealers who 
have tampered with the emission control devices. 42 U.S.C. §§203, 205. 
as amended. 

Although there is no EPA case law on this point as yet, the United 
States Supreme Court has addressed the question of the legality of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration’s (OSHA) inspections of 
businesses. In the case Marshall v. Barlow’s, Inc., 436 U.S. 307 (1978), 
the United States Supreme Court held that without the employer's con- 
sent to a workplace inspection, the inspection must be conducted pur- 
suant to a search warrant to be constitutionally valid. This precedent 
strongly argues that dealers need not consent to EPA inspections 
and can insist that the EPA obtain a search warrant before pro- 
ceeding with the inspections. 

In fact, the current practice of the EPA is to obtain either consent or a 
search warrant before conducting inspections, in line with the ruling in the 
case of Marshall V. Barlow’s, Inc. While there are notable exceptions to 
the warrant requirement, the EPA has not yet attempted to come within 
one in order to relieve itself of the necessity of obtaining a warrant in the 
absence of dealer consent to the inspections. 
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| Important radio 
announcement from. 
Delco “GM. 


“le 


Delco Sound™ 
extended range 
speakers (available 
in 6" x 9” and 

4" x 10” sizes) 


Delco’s new 


Gro reico sound " 


extended ran speakers. 
Designed to give hi-fi 


fans a real boost and 


Here's a way to cash in on the 
booming interest in premium auto 
hi-fi. By giving enthusiasts the 
exciting earful they're looking 
for —with the new Delco-GM 
Graphic Equalizer Booster and 
Delco Sound extended range 
speakers. sm | 
The Graphic Equalizer is built 
to be placed under the dash and 
plugged into most current Delco 
stereo systems* With tone and 
output circuits electronically 
customized for Delco receiver 
compaitibility, it gives a sizable 
power boost to that system s 
output. And a listening thrill to 
any hi-fi fancier. He'll preside 
over five separate sound controls 
plus 4 front-rear fader control. 
A panel of LED monitors helps 
hirn shape the sound to his taste 
and to his vehicle's individual 
acoustical properties. In effect, 


he'll create his own custom- ( 
ized concert hall on 
wheels! 

The Delco 
Sound ex- 
tended range 
speakers 
make an 
ideal 
match 
for the 
Graphic 
Equalizer. Their 
dual-cone design 
projects brilliant, bright high 
notes and powerful, resonant 
lows, and with low distortion. 
Delco Sound speakers are avail- 
able in sizes 6" x 9" and 4" x 10" 
to fit most GM rear speaker 
applications. 

Together, the Graphic 
Equalizer Booster, Delco Sound 
speakers, and a Delco-GM stereo 
receiver make a sensational 
turn-on for auto sound buffs. And 
you can assure them that the units 
are built to strict GM-quality 
specs to perform in the rugged 
auto environment. 


Delco-GM Graphic 
Equalizer Booster 


For details on how this 
hi-fi team can become 
a high-finance 
team for you, 
put through a 
free “Dial 
Delco” call 
today at 
(800) 
428- 
0501 
(in Indiana 
[800] 382- 
0531). 

Delco's new auto hi-fi 

components — play them for all 
they're worth. 
*The Delco Graphic Equalizer is 
built to be used with Delco sound 
systems only, "Dial Delco" for car 
or truck model availability. 


Delco Electronics 


alo 


Division of General Motors 
Kokomo, Indiana 


“Coach” Wampler 


new season is here again. 
And, as surely as the red- 
leaved days of autumn are 
nudging summer out of the pic- 
ture, it’s time to bone up on the 
teams that will be carrying our 
hopes into head-to-head competi- 
tion during the long schedule 
ahead. 

For automobile dealers—no 
matter how devoted they may be 
to the sports scene—this ‘‘new 
season”’ has nothing to do with 
once-a-week clashes played out in 
festive stadiums. It’s the new 
model year in which they'll be 
battling stiff competition every 


day of the week in the showroom, 
the service department, and on the 
used car lot. 

And the team we’re talking 
about doesn’t worry about pass 
patterns or pulling guards. Its 
members, instead, will be running 
interference for dealers against the 
stone-walled defenses of a stub- 
born marketplace and tackling the 
tricky maneuvers of government, 
industry and the public. This team 
is a 13-man squad comprising 
NADA’s Performance Analysis 
Group management consultant 
staff. 

This is a veteran team. Its mem- 
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; secjona!s 
bers are automotive professi0O" 
with combined experience 19 “ ,, 
industry topping 361 years. Tha’ 


ec 
e r 


361 years of experience ¢ po 


eager to share with dealers ” 
participate in the Performan 
Analysis—or 20-Group—prog!)). 
The goal each is striving for tt 
to an “end zone” of profitable 4! 
efficient dealership operation: 10° 
Over the past seasons, the t- 
Group “league” has been att 
ing a growing number of loyal !@” a 
At present, there are 87 grour 
around the country with ™° 
than 1,650 members. si gt 
“stats” are expected to increaS* 


~ 


09 

Nap ours with 10 percent of 
them b S membership involved in 
Pak December 1980. 

‘agon'e let’s take a look at this 
“tds eee and the career rec- 

aul e 20-Group teammates. 
NAb a’, Wampler, director of the 
Gro, + Performance Analysis 
“teq th Program, could be consid- 
With ty team’s coach. He has been 
Years: ADA since 1976 and has 23 
‘tail Pe sane experience in 
“at ga] a new car salesman, used 
le coer used car manager, 
Sales -t Manager, assistant general 
@ger an anager, general sales man- 
Nd general manager. 


Clancey 


Addy 


Dealers may find Paul or one of 
the senior dealership management 
consultants dropping in on one of 
their group’s meetings as the staff 
constantly strives to evaluate and 
improve the management consult- 
ing team. The senior dealership 
management consultant lineup 
consists of: 

Thomas B. Ehlers (20-Group 
Operation). Tom has been with 
NADA since 1973 and has 25 
years’ automotive experience in 
parts and service operations as 
parts counterman, mechanic, ser- 
vice advisor, assistant service 
manager, new car service man- 


Johnson 


ager, body shop manager, owner 
relations manager, and general 
service and parts manager. Also 
was in retail as new car salesman, 
used car manager, new car man- 
ager, and general sales manager. 
Jule E. Herford (Lease and 
Rental). He boasts a 33-year career 
including experience with Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in the finance 
department as an accounting 
supervisor and on the Chevrolet 
audit staff. Also was in GM's sales 
department as a district manager 
and zone business management 
manager. In retail as a sales man- 
ager, general sales manager, and 
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IF YOU CAN AFFORD 
TO PASS UP A SALE — 
DON’T READ ANY FURTHER 


“AN EXPERIENCE WITH 
JOE GIRARD” 


Six (6) cassette tapes which Capture the 
World's Greatest Salesman at his very 
best. 

Joe candidly relays the techniques that 
made him successful and how these same 
ideas & motives can help you sell better. 


If you are serious about the selling profes- 
sion, this dynamic presentation is a must 
for you. 

You can gain experience from the World's 
Greatest Salesman for only $75.00, which 
includes postage and handling. 

Send check or money order to: 


GIRARD PRODUCTIONS 
BOX 358 
EAST DETROIT, MICH. 48021 


general manager. Also as a zone 
and regional manager with 
Chevway-Genway Corp. 

Douglas K. Livy (Trucks). Doug 
has been with NADA since 1974 
and has 33 years’ automotive ex- 
perience as a new car salesman, 
used car sales manager, general 
sales manager. Also with Ameri- 
can Motors Corp. as a zone retail 
sales manager and conducted sales 
seminars for dealers and salesmen. 
Also ran company-owned retail 
stores. 

The 20-Group front line is com- 
prised of dealership management 
consultants who each handle eight 
Or nine groups, averaging 20 
dealers per group: 

John T. Clancey. John has been 
with NADA since 1976 and now 
also serves as Dealer Candidate 
Academy administrator. He has 25 
years’ automotive experience with 
Volkswagen as a sales training di- 
rector, district sales manager and 
leasing manager. In retail as new 
and used car salesman. Sales man- 
ager for both new and used in 
domestic and import lines, Gen- 
eral manager and as distributor of 
recreational vehicles. 

William S. Dean. He has been 
with NADA since 1977 and has 2] 
years automotive experience. 
Was with Ford Motor Co. as spe- 
cial consultant to U.S. Secret Ser- 
vice for special vehicles, as service 
representative and as a parts and 
service divison zone manager. In 
retail as owner and operator of in- 
dependent automobile service ga- 
rage. 

Bert Saylor. Bert has been with 
NADA since 1977 and has 28 years 
experience. Was with Oldsmobile 
as a district manager, zone car dis- 
tributor and office manager. In re- 
tail as owner and operator of a 
leasing company, sales manager 
and general manager of a domestic 
dealership. 

Glenn E. Tooley. He has been 
with NADA since 1978 and has 38 
years automotive experience. Was 
with Oldsmobile as car dis- 
tributor, district manager and 
business management manager. 
Also in retail new car sales and 
leasing manager. 

Robert G. Young. Bob has been 
with NADA since 1978 and has 25 
years experience as salesman, 
sales manager, general manager 
and as owner of a heavy-duty truck 
dealership. Spent several years in 
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various Ford heavy-duty truck 
dealerships specializing in sales 
and business management. 
Owned and operated a full-service 
truck leasing company. Was with 
Hertz Corp. as area sales manager. 

John C. Kasun. He jOined 
NADA this year and has 3] years 
automobile experience as new and 
used vehicle salesman, used Car 
manager, new car manager, Jeas- 
ing manager, general manager and 
dealer. 

Philip M. Burns. Also joined 
NADA this year and has 28 years 
automotive experience. Grady- 
ated from General Motors Insti- 
tute in 1955 and was with Buick as 
parts representative, service repre- 
sentative, customer relations, dis. 
trict sales manager, car distriby- 
tion and office management jp 
New York and Boston zones. In re- 
tail as service advisor, control 
tower operator, new and used ye. 
hicle sales, used vehicle Sales 
manager, new car manager and 
general manager. 

Robert O. Addy. Joined NADA 
this year and has 32 years automo- 
tive experience. Was Parts coun- 
terman, service adivsor, tower op- 
erator, warranty claims adminjc. 
trator, new and used car salesman 
assistant comptroller, customer 
relations manager, tire division 
manager, general manager ang 
dealer. 

Austin A. Johnson. Also joined 
NADA this year and has 19 year 
automotive experience as domes- 
tic and import new car salesman 
used car salesman, used car man. 
ager and general manager. 

So there you have it: the team 
that will be meeting with 20- 
Groups throughout the Season 
(each group meets three times - 
year) to exchange information op 
how to improve the auto retail 
business. It’s an interesting and 
exciting team to watch and be a 
part of. For information about how 
to get a “season’s ticket” for the 
NADA Performance Analysj< 
Group season, write to: 29. 
Groups, NADA, 8400 Westpark 
Dr., McLean, VA 22102 or phone 
(703) 821-7220. 

Oh, by the way, if you’re eon. 
fused about the 12-man formation 
shown at the beginning of this ay. 
ticle, just remember, that’s the 
way they play the game in the 
Canadian Football League. Why 
not here? & 


“”~\e 
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hen America’s automotive industry shoul- 
dered its way into the 1970s, it had little 
idea of the turmoil lurking in the decade 
ahead. Environmental and safety pressures of the day 
may have provided an inkling of future headaches, 
sat even the most pessimistic observers failed to 
predict the true extent of problems just over the 
horizon. 

These were to be problems that would create a 
whole new vocabulary for the industry. It was to be 
spiced with terms such as downsizing, catalytic 
converter, Magnusson-Moss and CAFE. Then there 
would be established words such as energy, con- 
ssmerism and efficiency that would take on new 
meaning and significance. They all would be terms 
indicative of the trends and pressures that would re- 
shape the industry and the vehicles it would pro- 
duce. 

That the industry survived this turbulence as 
well as it did is comforting. That it reached some of 
its loftiest heights during this period is amazing. 
Eight of the best ten retail sales years ever recorded 
for passenger cars were logged inthe 1970s. 

Speaking of this closing decade, V. J. Aducci, 
president of the Motor Vehicle Manufacturers As- 
sociation, said: ‘Perhaps no other 10-year span in the 
more than 80-year history of this industry has wit- 
nessed such dynamic new direction as the decade of 
the Seventies. | 

“The motor vehicle, confronted with emerging 
concerns for safety, the environment and energy 
conservation, took on new shape, design, size 
and. . - efficiency. Buffeted by an unprecedented 
barrage of government regulations, motor vehicle 
manufacturers called on human and financial re- 
sources perhaps unmatched since the industry 
turned to military production in WW II to meet 
standards and still provide consumers with the wide 
yariety of vehicles they need and want.” 

And what of the new decade upon us? Will the 
years of the 1980s be more settled, less hectic? Not 
likely. 

Ww. Paul Tippett, president of American Motors 
Corp., sees the Eighties as a ‘period of considerable 
crisis’. He feels the fuel shortage which provided 
perhaps the biggest thorn in the industry's side dur- 
ing the Seventies will prove to be “only the first of a 
sumber of crises in the Eighties”. } 

Although the Seventies brought considerable 
change to Detroit's products, the Eighties will bring 
about even more change in the coming years. The 
average Car could be 25 percent lighter, weighing in 
at a little over 3,000 pounds. It could also incorpo- 
rate 50 percent more aluminum and plastic than cur- 
rent models, with front-wheel-drive accounting for 
as much as 40 percent of the domestic market by 
1985, according to various manufacturers. 

These changes will not be made cheaply. General 
Motors Corp. President Elliott M. Estes says meeting 
government standards will add $945 (in 1978 dollars) 
to the price of its typical vehicle by 1985. The bulk 
of the money, $590, will go for fuel economy im- 

rovements, with the rest directed toward meeting 
jution and safety standards. 
Philip Caldwell, president of Ford Motor Co., 
says the next five to ten years will bring ‘‘the 


pol 


TEPRING 
NTO THe 80a 


greatest retooling of a single huge industry ever 
undertaken in the peacetime history of America. 

“Spurred on by new safety, fuel economy and 
clean air laws, virtually every car and light truck on 
the market today will be totally redesigned and reen- 
gineered within the decade ahead,” according to 
Caldwell. 

Cost estimates for this massive effort, he notes, 
range from $70 to $80 billion over the next seven 
years—twice the bill for putting a man on the moon. 

Chrysler Corp. Chairman John J. Riccardo puts 
the tab at $80 billion, “more money than the com- 
bined profit of all American corporations in 1975”. 

With the foregoing serving as prologue, automo- 
tive executive devotes the next section of this issue 
to surveying the near- and long-term future of the 
domestic automotive scene. In this section, top rep- 
resentatives from each of the Big Four talk about 
their 1980 model cars, the nation’s economic condi- 
tion, the fuel situation, and other trends that will 
have a direct impact on their dealer network. Read 
what they have to say as Detroit steps cautiously— 
but optimistically—into the decade of the Eighties. A& 
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At AMC, The 


As American Motors Corp. enters the Eighties—and its 
second quarter-century of operation—the company is 
recording the best year in its history. 


he start of the 1980 model 

year doesn’t just signal 

American Motors’ entry 
into a new decade. With the com- 
pany celebrating its silver an- 
niversary this year, it also marks 
the beginning of AMC’s second 
quarter-century of operation. 

Moreover, American Motors is 
crossing these twin thresholds in 
solid fashion. At a time when 
some of its Detroit brethren are 
struggling in the profit-and-loss 
columns, the “smallest of the Big 
Four” is on its way to the best year 
in its history. For the first nine 
months of its 1979 fiscal year, 
AMC showed record net sales of 
$2.3 billion. This compares with 
net sales of $1.9 billion at the same 
point last year. 

But it really shouldn’t surprise 
anyone to find AMC doing well in 
hard times. After all, the company 
was born in hard times. When 
Nash and Hudson merged to form 
American Motors Corp. in 1954, it 
was during what many observers 
consider the “toughest year for in- 
dependents in the history of the 
industry”; a year when the Motor 
City’s two giants—General 
Motors and Ford—were waging an 
all-out battle for sales superiority. 

Obviously, AMC survived—and 
it survived by, of all things, stak- 
ing its future on a compact car. 

Things, of course, have changed 
dramatically since those days and 
now everyone has jumped on the 


Tippett: ‘It doesn’t show up on our 
balance sheet, but the dealer body is a 
great asset for this company.”’ 
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small-car bandwagon. So it isn" 9: 
all startling to see AMC Presiden: 
W. Paul Tippett leading his com. 
pany into the unsettled Eighties 
with an air of confidence. 

“Not only are we rising with the 
small car tide,” Tippett Said re. 
cently, “but we’re rising fastey— 
we're increasing our share of the 
small-car market. And when you 
increase your share of a grow 
market, it’s the best of all worlds ” 

It was with just such an air of 
timism that Tippett greeteg pa 
tomotive executive and a contin. 
gent of AMC dealers and NADA 
staff members when they vigitea 
American Motors headquarters in 
Southfield, Mich., to talk about 
1980 and beyond. Included ip the 
group were: Donald E. Shulstag 
NADA director for Florida and 
chairman of the AMC Line @ 
of the NADA Industry Relations 
Committee; John Walker, : 
man of the AMC Dealer Ady; 
Board; and Kevin J. Fay, assis 
director of the NADA Industry 
Relations Group. 

In spite of his confident attitude 
Tippett said he views the nexe 
cade as one of problems and chal- 
lenges. 

‘Will we have problems?* 
said, repeating a question fron, the 
group. ‘‘Hell, yes, we’l] have 
problems. . . . There’s going to be 
a period in the Eighties of ex 
uncertainty. There will be a Jog of 
things hitting us. The fuel Crisis, 
as I see it, is going to be just the 
first crisis of the Eighties. We're 
going to have lots of crises that are 
as yet, unknown because phe 
world is in considerable turmej} » 

How should AMC and je. 
dealers face these challenges to jy. 


te 


ee 


sure prosperity in the future? Tip- 
pett said he thinks the answer 1s 
“balance.”’ 

“We're going to have to be loose, 
flexible and develop a balanced 
business,” he said. ““We’re going to 
need a little flex in our systems so 
we’ll bounce when we go over the 
bumps that are undoubtedly going 
to be in the road ahead. We're or- 

izing our business here that 
way and I think dealers are going 
to have to do the same thing.” 

At American Motors, according 
to Tippett, such balance is one of 
the company’s key objectives for 
the present and the future. 

“By balance I mean not being 
excessively dependent on any one 
line of endeavor,’ he explained. 
‘ft’s no secret that up until re- 


cently this company’s turn- 


By Sam E. Polson 


around was primarily because of 
Jeep.. . . But we’ve been working 
hard to make sure that if anything 
happened to Jeep, we wouldn’t go 
into the red again.” 

Now, with Jeep feeling the ef- 
fects of the fuel crunch, Tippett 
said he sees this philosophy paying 
off. 

“We've got a line of small cars,” 
the AMC president pointed out, 
‘‘and we've got a line of big 
cars.. . . Jeep is our ‘big car’ line, 
and I don’t have to tell you what’s 
happening to big cars right now. 
But in spite of Jeep sales being 
down at present, I think we’re 
going to have a very attractive 
earnings picture and that’s very 
important to us and to our 
dealers. . . 

“Our passenger car sales are up 


Key Is ‘Balance’ 


and our international busi- 
ness. . . is doing just terrific. AM 
General, which had been a drag on 
us for 18 months or so, has been 
profitable the last couple of quar- 
ters and we expect it to continue to 
be profitable. All these positives 
permit us to continue on the kinds 
of long-range programs we need to 
put in place for the future.” 

Tippett hastened to add that 
those long-range programs would 
not stray far afield from the au- 
tomotive industry. 

“We're not going to become a 
conglomerate and get into a dozen 


These models of the new 
four-wheel-drive Eagle are helping 
boost American Motors’ optimism for 
an excellent 1980 model year. 
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AD Haas at ARRA 


American Motors came into being May 1, 1954 through the merger of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and Hudson Motor Car Co. Participants in the completion of 
negotiations were Hudson president A. E. Barit (left) George W. Mason, president of 
Nash-Kelvinator, who became chairman and president of the new American Motors 
Corp. George Romney (right) became president of the new company upon the death 
of Mason six months after the merger. 


Early signs of a trend to compactness were evident in the 100-inch wheelbase 
Rambler. American Motors’ success with the Rambler in the later 1950s sparked a 
compact car revolution with all domestic companies offering compact cars by 1960. 


When American Motors was formed, its dealers were offering the Metropolitan 
(background), a small 85-inch wheelbase car built in England by Austin and 
Fisher-Ludlow. Progress in small car design and technology is displayed by the 
Renault Le Car (foreground) which will be distributed through AMC’s dealer 
network in the U.S. and Canada under the company’s agreement with Renault. 
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different businesses,” he said. 
“We're going to stay in businesses 
we know something about, but we 
want to make sure the ‘corporate 
corpus’ is healthy enough to take » 
cold without getting pneumo.- 
Rites... 4 

“We all have to face the fact thar 
we're in a cyclical business. We're 
probably going into a period for the 
next 12 to 18 months where things 
won’t be as good as they have been. 
If we’re not organized and bal- 
anced, we’re going to be in troy. 
ble. . . so, we’re going to try to 
make certain we’re not totally de- 
pendent for our profits on the US. 
business cycle as it relates to new 
cars. 

‘‘T believe Jeep will come 
back. . . and when it does—if we 
can keep all these other things on 
the track—we’ll be making a ton 
Our dealers, just as importantly 
also will be making a ton. AMC 
won’t be healthy if our dealer 
aren't healthy financially ang 
every other way.” 

Unlike some factory officjais 
Tippett knows the retail side os 
the auto industry well and is sym- 
pathetic with dealers. 

“T grew up in the Car-selline 
business,” Tippett said. “My gaa 
was a Chevrolet-Cadillac dealer 
and I worked for years in hic 
dealership; in the parts depart- 
ment, on the grease rack, on the 
used car lot and. . . well, you 
name it. So, I know something 
about the retail side of the bys. 
ness and I know it’s 10 times more 
complex now than it was when my 
dad was a dealer. Now, dealers pos 
only have to be an expert on gaje< 
and on service, but they’ve Zot to 
be experts on advertising, leasing 
and about 12 other businesses J, 
addition to that, a dealer today also 
has to bea lawyeranda chaplain fk 
takes a special kind of guy. When 
you see a man who’s running a bie 
profitable dealership, you know he 
has to be a smart fellow.” 

Evidently, the AMC president's 
affinity with dealers and the cor. 
pany’s relatively close-knit ye. 
lationship with its retail network 
precludes the necessity for a for- 
mal dealer policy board structure 
such as those found at other larger 
factories. 

“I don’t think we need a dealer 
policy board here,” said Tippett. 4 
believe any of our dealers can ger 
to anybody in this company if they 
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Don Shulstad (right), NADA director for Florida and chairman of the AMC Line Group, makes a point during recent visit to AMC 
headquarters in Southfield, Mich. John Walker, chairman of the AMC Dealer Advisory Board, and AMC President Paul Tippett (back 


to camera) listen in. 


really have a big problem. I know 
I've talked to a lot of them my- 
self... - 

“] think in the kind of environ- 
ment we have with our people and 
the size of this company—not that 
it’s really that small; it’s one of the 
top 100 companies in the coun- 
try—we can operate ina way that’s 
more informal and less struc- 
tured. . . and without setting up 
alot of committees... «I think if 
you can avoid forming a commit- 
tee, you're well off.” 

Being a relatively small com- 
pany in the industry has other ad- 
vantages, according to Tippett. 
One of them is the corporation’s 
ability to take quick action when 
situations demand it. 

“Let's face it,” Tippett said can- 
didly, ‘“we're never going to be able 
to compete witha General Motors 
in terms of economies of scale 
from a production point of 
view.. . - We're not going to be 
able to build a car $300 cheaper 
than GM because they’re going to 
build 10 times as many cars as we 
are. But we can make decisions 


faster than GM.. . . We can move 
faster and turn things around in a 
hurry.” 


Making decisions, apparently, is 
not a responsibility Tippett or 


AMC shies away from. 

“One of the pieces of our corpo- 
rate strategy,’ Tippett stressed, 
“ig that we’re not going to sit 
around philosophizing when we 
ought to be making decisions. 
We’re going to make decisions 
whether they’re easy ones or hard 
ones.” 

An example of a “hard” decision 
cited by Tippett involved cutting 
the price of the Spirit model. 

“The Spirit launch wasn’t a 
good one,” he admitted. “In my 
opinion, it didn’t position the car 
correctly in the market. We had a 
lot of discussion about it and 
people were saying things like, 
‘Let’s have a promotion,’ or ‘Let’s 
have a rebate,’ and things such as 
that. But I looked at the numbers 
and saw the car was overpriced for 
where it ought to be (in the 
market), so I said, ‘No, we’ve got a 
basic problem here and you don’t 
solve a basic problem with 
razzle-dazzle!’ 

“We met with our dealers and 
told them we were going to have to 
take the price down. We told them 
we were going to take our lumps 
on the Spirit and we were asking 
them to take some of the lumps 
along with us.. . . The dealers 
were super! They said they under- 


stood what we were trying to do 
and they went along with us. 

“Nobody likes cutting a price 
permanently these days, but we 
were determined to have a strategy 
that positioned the Spirit versus 
Chevette. People knew the 
Chevette and they knew it was the 
best-selling small car in America 
at that time. So, we went with a 
‘$5-over-Chevette’ strategy and I 
think we're seeing it pay off now.” 

Turning to the present and 
near-term future, Tippett said he 
is pleased with his company’s po- 
sition. Two reasons he mentioned 
for this point of view were the 
1979 Renault agreement and 
AMC’s 1980 models. 

Of course, we’re distributing 
Renaults in the U.S. now... . 
We’re selling Le Car through some 
AMC dealers and we’re adding 
about 600 dealerships this year 
and will add another 600 next year. 

“In calendar year ’80, we’re 
going to bring in the Renault R-18 
that’s now on sale in Europe. It’s a 
very hot car over there. The R-18 is 
a front-wheel-drive sedan about 
the size of a Concord. They also 
offer a very handsome station 
wagon in that line. 

“Later on, we have plans to 
bring in other products that 
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haven’t even been introduced in 
Europe yet, so I can’t say much 
about them. But I can tell you Re- 
nault has a lot of good things 
coming down the road. The com- 
pany’s moving aggressively and 
we’re excited about it.” 

The four-wheel-drive Eagle 
model that was recently intro- 
duced is another source of elation 
for Tippett and AMC. 

‘Things are going so well with 
the Eagle, it makes me nervous,” 
he laughed. “All I hear are rave re- 
views on it. . . and when all I 
hear is good news, I think I may 
not be informed.” 

How many Eagle sales is Tippett 
predicting in the model’s inau- 
gural year? He wouldn’t go out on 
a limb with a forecast. 

“I’d rather not make a forecast 
right now,” he said. “The only 
projection Ill make is that we'll be 
supply-constrained—I don’t thing 


A Sampling Of The 
AMCs For 1980. . 


we'll be able to make as many as 
we can sell. But we’re trying to fix 
that.” 

AMC’s marketing strategy for 
the new 4WD product may be 
coming as a surprise to some in- 
dustry observers. As Tippett ex- 
plained, ‘‘We’re not selling the 
Eagle as if it were a high-powered 
set of snow tires. 

“In the clinics we did, the car 
was just as strong in appeal in the 
Sun Belt as in severe weather 
areas... . We’re saying it’s a 
safer, more secure vehicle in al- 
most every driving situation and 
we're demonstrating that in tele- 
vision ads... .” 

Even though Jeep sales have 
dipped a bit, as Tippett pointed out 
earlier, he said he thinks that line 
also will be a positive point in 
1980. 

‘We have the most fuel-effi- 
cient line of four-wheel-drive 
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American Motors’ offerings for the new model year 
include (clockwise from upper left) the Concord 
four-door sedan, Spirit sedan, Jeep C]-5 Renegade, 
Pacer hatchback and Jeep Cherokee Laredo. 


products on the market,” he said. 
“As one of our staff people says, 
‘We're the winner in the 169. 
pound Miss America contest. __ 
But I think with the Product 
changes we’ve made this fal]—_the 
four-cylinder CJ that’s available 
and major drive train changes on 
all the rest of the Jeep line—we) 
be the winner in the 120-pound 
Miss America contest.’’ 

In concluding his discussion 
with automotive executive and 
the visiting group, Tippett once 
again turned his remarks to the 
subject of dealers who sel] the 
products AMC produces. 

“Probably the single most jp. 
portant thing we have—in addi- 
tion to the Jeep brand name jc 
our dealer body,” he emphasized 
“Tt doesn’t show up on our balance 
sheet, but the dealer body is a great 
asset for this company. It’s an 
asset Renault saw. When they first 
started talking with us about on 
agreement, our balance shee: 
didn’t look that great, but that one 
big asset—our dealers—was 3... 
fully important!” & 
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What to do 
when you just 
can’t take any more 
Insurance costs... 


We can’t make insurance costs go away, but we may have some good 
ideas for keeping them in line. Working with automobile dealers since 
“horsepower” meant horses, our business insurance specialists know 
the risks-—and the increasing costs—you face. We'd like to share some 
ideas on how you might use “self insurance”, deductibles and other 
money saving strategies to profitable advantage. Call or return this 
coupon. We'll do the rest. No high pressure salesmanship. Just straight 
talk from somebody who knows his business...and yours. 
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PO. BOX 435, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 55440 


“Taking the worry out 
of being in business” 


OTEPAING MTG THE ‘BOS 


Chrysler: A Perio 


Chrysler’s in trouble, but the company has a new philosophy and new people to 
implement it. Until the phalanx of new four-cylinder ’81s come out, the things to look for 
are stylish, efficient intermediates and a heady, aggressive marketing strategy. 


be able to grab the measure of 

attention it’s been attracting 
of late. In the future, though, it 
would appreciate it if the publicity 
is just a little less funereal. 

The compnay thinks its cars de- 
serve some positive press and 
some respectable floor traffic in 
1980 and, with its apparent desire 
for a sort of sales and marketing 
revisionism, such a thing could 
happen to some degree during the 
new model year. 

Chrysler and Plymouth and 
Dodge cars, in truth, aren’t all that 
different. The big cars that have 
been hanging around manufac- 
turer and dealer lots like un- 
wanted relatives are essentially 
the same, and the hot-selling 
small cars will be essentially too 
few to attract the number of cus- 
tomers Chrysler and its dealers 
need. 

But there is a chance Chrysler 
cars will sell better during the next 


C hrylsler would always like to 


12 months, and there are some 
reasons. 

For one thing, there is far less 
likelihood the company’s product 
mix will be blindsided as it was 
last spring by gasoline crisis deja 
vue. Because of government regu- 
lation, because of the almost uni- 
versal recognition now of the 
tenuous nature of the gasoline 
supply, and because of energy’s 
cost and a host of other reasons, 
there seems almost no way big 
Cars are going to make a come- 
back. Cars are getting smaller, and 
product lines are going to shrink 
right along with them. Chrysler 
knows this year it cannot build a 
lot of yacht-sized automobiles. 

Chrysler, to put it perhaps too 
simply, needs to produce some 
things it doesn’t have, and it needs 
to start convincing some people of 
the worth of what it does have. 

Enter Gar Laux, Chrysler 
Corp.’s executive vice-president 
for sales and marketing. Hand- 


Mirada is all-new and several hundred pounds lighter than its ancestor. 


picked less than a year ago by 
Chrysler President Lee Iacocea to 
straighten out what many in the 
industry have called a marketing 
“mess”, Laux could help spur 
difference. 

“Chrysler,” Laux said, “has nor 
told their story the way it should 
be told. They’ve had some of what 
I call the best-kept secrets in the 
automotive industry. GM comes 
out with great to-do about front. 
wheel-drive in the lower segment 
of the market, and Chrysler was 
there two years ago. But who re. 
ally knew it? In many areas, in 
fact, Chrysler had innovations and 
spent its money, but who regjjy 
knows it?” 

The answer is regretfully obyj- 
ous, and Laux is wary of some- 
thing else his company has seen j¢- 
self party to: tons of advertising 
dollars wasted heralding cars the 
factory can’t deliver. 

Chrysler, Laux said, just can 
“run up” to a new car launch and 
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he doesn’t try to refute the fact 
that in the past, the company has 
done exactly that. In the words of 
an official who has been with the 
company a lot longer than Laux, 
new car launch at the company 
lately has resembled ‘‘a rat race”, 
with prototypes not being ready 
when they should be, and on and 
on. 
Laux acknowledged the kind of 
activity or inactivity Chrysler has 
been engaged in has got to stop. 
Halting it is one of the reasons he 
was hired several months ago. 
“We've already been meeting on 
the ’81 launch,” he said, “and to 
some degree, ’82. You've got to 
have a marketing plan. It’s just as 
important as building that car. 
“You've got to know what day 
you’re going to have the protoypes, 
and what day you’re going to do 
the photography, what day you’re 
going to see the lead press, what 
day for the fleets, what day you’re 
going to meet with the dealers, and 


f Change 


By Ron Rogers 


what day you’re going to launch. 

“And it’s all got to tie together. 
What’s the advertising going to 
say? What’s the advertising going 
to show? You'll see this year, I 
hope, for the first time, that the car 
you see on TV and the car you see 
on the billboards and the car in the 
showroon is going to be the same 
car. You’ve got to coordinate those 
things so people know what you're 
talking about. 

“This year, I’m not going to tell 
you it’s going to be 100 percent. 
(Many of us) got here a little late. 
But it will be almost 100 percent 
and next year, it (will be) 100 per- 
cent, for sure.”’ 

Dealers, among others, have 
complained in recent years that 
Chrysler ads have fallen far short 
of the mark, and Laux wants to 
make sure his company sees to it 
that with the new agency, Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, that situation does 
not get a chance to arise. 

“We have a rule now, for exam- 


Val 


ple,” he said, ‘that any man at 
K&E who writes anything on one 
of our cars has to have driven that 
car or he can’t write about it. 

“We had every man who has 
anything to do with writing at 
K&E out here several months ago, 
and they drove every car we've got. 
Besides that, we’ve made available 
a pool of cars to them, so if they 
want torefresh. . .” they can. 

“You've got to plan. A market- 
ing plan is just as important as a 
product plan. Chrysler’s had some 
excellent products, (but) nobody 
brought them to market. Or else 
they brought them to market and 
the car wasn’t there, which is al- 
most worse.”’ 

In model year ’80, Chrysler ex- 
pects to bring 1.1 or 1.2 million 
cars to its customers, and it figures 
the Mitsubishi imports will ac- 
count for about 13 percent of that 
amount, and Omni-Horizon, 25 
percent. That translates to about 
300,000 of the domestic four- 


The Lebaron LS—a trimmer look and a revised roofline. 
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Laux: “Chrysler has not told their story 
the way it should be told. They've had 
some of what I call the best kept secrets 
in the automotive industry. GM comes 
out with great to-do about front-wheel- 


drive in the lower segment of the market, 


and Chrysler was there two years ago. 
But who really knew it?” 


cylinders, the same as in ’79, and 
somewhere between 150,000 and 
200,000 Champ-Challenger- 
Arrow-Colt-Sapporos, better than 
1979’s total of 138,000. 

Don’t expect to see a lot of R- 
bodies this year—that is, New 
Yorker, Newport, St. Regis and the 
revived Gran Fury. The plan is for 
only about 115,000 or 120,000 of 
these models, just 10 percent of 
the entire product mix. 

About spring, Chrysler will 
begin churning out its own four- 
cylinder engine, and between 
what it can produce and what it 
can buy, the company conceivably 
could be able to boast a four- 
cylinder capacity of about 800,000 
during the ’81 model year. The 
Omni-Horizon and the new 
front-wheel-drive offering set to 
debut that year may well turn out 
to be the new company flagships. 

But in the meantime, if any en- 
gine is going to carry the company 
across the threshold of the next 
decade, it’s going to be the six. 

With the six lies a Jot of com- 
pany chips. Right now, Chrysler’s 
plans call for Volare-Aspen to ac- 
count for 23 percent of the number 
three automaker’s stock; the 
LeBaron-Diplomat, 16 percent, 
and the Cordoba-Mirada, 13 per- 
cent of the total. Each of these will 
carry the 225 cubic-inch slant-six 
engine as standard equipment, and 
it isthat package the factory hopes 
to sell to the public, despite the 
fact that a 318 V-8 two-barrel will 
be available on each of the cars as 
an option. 

As a matter of fact, only one 
Chrysler model, the New Yorker, 
will offer a V-8 engine as standard 
equipment this year. That is the 
360 two-barrel carburetor combi- 
nation, which, along with the 318, 
will be optional on all the R-bodies 
and also Mirada. 

Chrysler’s position, according 
to its executive vice-president for 
engineering and product develop- 
ment, Hal Sperlich, is that the 
slant-six, coupled with a new 
wide-ratio transmission, will give 
customers ‘‘the feel of a V-8.”’ Laux 
called the combination ‘terribly 
important’, and hopes the blend of 
good economy and perhaps better 
than good performance can attract 
the sizeable number of people who 
are looking for an alternative to 
the big V-8 they used to desire. 

“T can see a lot of ‘8’ people 
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willing to come down,” Laux st 
“1 can’t believe they're g0i6 they 
from an 8 to a 4, but It atv 
can go from 8 to 6, parte 
it’s a well-operated 6.’ he com 

If he’s right, perhers Cael 
any’s new ‘‘persona 4 
ps on a ste heads and ee « 
few dollars. The neW ~ ith 
Mirada is a good-looking rie bas y 
impressive handling, at yeigil of 
ynd8 


relatively light base curb 4 
3,352 pounds, almost 49 podge 
lighter than intermedia*® yest 
“specialty” cars of previoU ¢ 127 

The Mirada wheelbas¢ © | te 
inches is better than ra yeat 
shorter than that of 1aSt toads 
Magnum XE, and overall, port] 
is more than six inches 


than the ’79 car. 


production just a bit La ° af 
year, should have even ™ ig 
peal to those who like sporty ie 
On Chrysler/Plymouth’s ° gg 
the divisional line, the 
change is in Cordoba, st 
dropped 350 pounds from ‘notte 
and has adopted the § nt 
wheelbase of the ’79 LeBel 435 
four-door Volare as Mira she! 
but it has kept, in the NeW, "ge 
metal, the basically classi¢4 
of its predecessors. vat Df 
The LeBaron-Diplomat Ye h 
been changed in several wa 
two-door hardtop has shifte® ng: 
a 112.7-inch wheelbase to 4 __ 
and the roofline and tail lig?™ of 
headlamps and grill work om of 
the two- and four-doors hav", 
been restyled significantly: de 
ron and Diplomat have ea © og 
a sporty ‘‘S-type’”’ coupe, a2 
ron has added a lower-pric® io 
tion wagon to complemer., f 
top-of-the-line Town an 
try. = 
” As we've mentioned in P# of! 
the R-body Plymouth Gran? 4 
back, billed as ‘an alterna” ! 
price-oriented (big car) bUY%, 
and offered in four-door Gran io 
and more deluxe Gran Fury 
ackages. af 
: The really big Chrysler C ; 
changes in the upcoming 1") 4 
however, have less to do with ne 
the company’s cars look tha? “y 
do with how they are sold. F! 1 r 
and apparently once and for all, 
infamous sales bank is neat & 
No 1980 model cars, accordi?? 
(see CHRYSLER Pg. 41) 
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Now from Grumman/Olson, 
a new generation of tougher, lightet, 
more fuel-efficient aluminum trucks 


The 1980's promise to be the toughest ; Sniui ; i rane ds 
: yearsa . tion prog Dp 
truck operator ever faced. Soaring costs for fuel, aden agra oft a wae se PS P00 
parts and labor. Tight gas supplies. in building to the 1980's. With as many oh at 
a to a dots your load for the difficult decade to 300 stops and starts per truck per d@Y 
ahead, we ve designed a new breed of trucks saves a lot of wear and tear and fuel. 
rE RE on e M4 aie tp Srunizaan engi- Rear bumpers on all new Grumman rile as 
g. New Surbmasters, masters and bodies, for example, are aluminum. 
ma i pe neee on gasoline, lighter on tires, strong as steel, digobe lata alone gaver wher? 
rakes, Crivetrains. Yet they're more rugged and pounds of deadweight at the extreme ean 


haul bigger payloads , 
: ; it reduces sway and rear tire wear. Gru 
hbase trucks were 1,000 pounds lighter developed pAgneeten racks inside trim re eve” 
than comparable steel trucks to begin with. But another 500 pounds. We've saved weigh! 


Grumman trucks are built better 
for some very solid reasons. 


Tough-as-steel aluminum rear bumpers are 
standard on all new Grumman truck bodies. 
This one feature alone saves 50 pounds of 
deadweight. 


Rear doors are aluminum plate reinforced by 
crossmembers so they can’t sag or buckle. 
Heavy duty hardware withstands count- 
less heavy-handed openings and closings. 


are standard on all rear doors for longer life, 
easier operation. They require little or no 


i 
. 
\ 
Aluminum strap hinges with grease fittings 
maintenance. 


Rugged heavy gauge viny] seat lasts and 
lasts, thick foam cushioning adds to driver 
comfort. Retractable seat belt simplifies 
buckling and unbuckling during deliveries. 


PLUS: Closely-spaced rivetting for extra 

strength. Strain-hardened aluminum plate 
! , bodies. Self-cleaning door tracks. 

Extra-strong corners for greater durability. Tinted windshields standard. Hundreds of 


All front corners are rounded heavy duty exclusive Grumman options that tailor the 
aluminum extrusions. Rear top corners have truck to your job, including a full range of 
reinforced inserts rivetted into extruded rear doors, bulkheads, shelving, racks, re- 
aluminum channels. movable jump seat, you name it. 


GRUMMAN /0) 30)" 
The Lightweight Champs. 


New York (516) 741-3500 / Pennsylvania (215) 887-5238 / Boston (617) 235-6404 / Mid-Atlantic (301) 879-6826 / North Central (312)397-2500 » 
Mid-South (713) 965-9553 /Southern California (213) 802-2886 / Pacific Northwest (206) 696-2200 / Southeast (305) 753-2100 / 
Mid-Central (614) 855.2251 / Southwest (214) 231-7174 / Central Pacific (415) 961-2592 / Canada (416) 576-5422 


GRUMMAN ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC. 600 Old Country Rd., Garden City, New York 11530 
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wens called the bank, ‘‘a 
_mcer, tough on the dealer and 
on us,” and he says, “dle 
sever going to get back init, let me 
Bec x that. The time in- 
| Fea is killing. se guys spend 
| heir lives On the phone, adjusting 
: . 
ers need to what’s in the 


, to a degree, Laux < 
Chrys Corp. is going to two dis- 
’ Be icions. “In the future, 
respect to the field managers, 
js, the district sales managers, 
4s calling on the dealers, we 
have one set for Chrysler- 
mouth and one set for Dodge. 
wWe can’t go toa complete divi- 
because of moncy problems. 
But as far as the guy calling on the 


dealer iS concerned—the impor- 


tant guy—we’ll have in each zone 
one team going to Dodge dealers 
and one to C/P. Nobody will call 
on both sides of the street any- 
more. 

“T hope in the next couple 
months or years, at least, we can 
come through with a complete 
two-division setup, meaning dif- 
ferent division officers and every- 
thing. But the first step is, who’s 
dealing with the dealer? That’s 
where you start.” 

Laux said 55 individuals are 
being added to the dealer contact 
staff, and he pointed out that de- 
spite all Chrysler’s monetary 
problems, 200 other people were 
recently added in the area of qual- 
ity control. 

Laux is optimistic about 
Chrysler, but he knows that, 
among other things, Chrysler has 
to change what was a sales organi- 


DGE 480 


zation into a marketing organiza- 
tion. 

“We have to look at ourcars,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The product planner can 
build all the cars he wants, but 
where are they going and what are 
we trying to establish? What’s the 
meaning of the division? What’s it 
stand for?”’ 

Laux pointed out that the words 
“Ford” and “Lincoln-Mercury” 
conjure up distinctly different pic- 
tures of the market. But with re- 
spect to Plymouth and Dodge, he 
asks, where are they? 

“All we talk at Chrysler,” he 
said, ‘‘are hyphenated names: 
Omni-Horizon, LeBaron-Diplo- 
mat, Aspen-Volare. We’ve got to 
change that. First of all, give the 
proper names to the cars: Dodge 
Omni; Plymouth Horizon. Each 
division’s got to stand for 
something—a segment of the 


Clockwise, from upper left: St. Regis; 
Diplomat; Omni DeTomaso; and Colt 
RS. 
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Clockwise, from upp2r left: 
Plymouth Fire Arrow; New Yorker 
Fifth Avenue; Newport; Plymouth 
Champ Custom; and Cordoba 
Crown, with the Corinthian 
package. 


market. We don’t want them both 
covering everything exactly the 
same.” 

“In time,’’ the sales and 
marketing head told automotive 
executive, the divisions might 
have “different cars,” and he said 
that playing to distinct segments is 
something that has to be done 
‘. . .if you're going to get the 
kind of penetration and the kind of 
emphasis that you need.” 

Dividing the dealer contact staff 
into two distinct divisions, he 
said, ‘‘can only make for better 
dealings for us and for the dealer. If 
you ask a guy to go to a Dodge 
dealer and talk about his problems 
and cars, and then go across to the 
Chrysler-Plymouth man, he can’t 
be as efficient. 

“Split it, and the people assigned 
are bound to do a better job.” 

Laux indicated that if there is a 
more clearly defined competition 


between the Chrysler Corporation 
lines at some future time—“‘just 
like there is between Ford and L-M 
or any of the GM divisions—there 
should be.” 

He said that if a sharper delinea- 
tion does occur in the divisions’ 
products and market segments, 
“...you’re bound to have some 
problems (with some dealers), be- 
Cause you can’t always hit a home 
run and you’re not going to hit 
them at the same time. And at 
some point, one dealer’s going to 
feel the other fella’s got something 
he wants. 

“But we just have to work with 
our dealers. That’s why it’s so im- 
portant we get our divisions and 
have the dealer understand what 
the division thinking is, what the 
future of that division is, what the 
products of that division are. 

‘We should tell the dealers 
ahead of time what’s coming—not 
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the skin, Particularly, but what 
we're trying to do. If we do that 
our products are going to meet the 
needs.”’ 

With respect to Chrysler's 
money crunch, Laux said, “There 
will be one for quite awhile. We're 
spending after all, millions a 
month on regulations. 

“But one of the big things is to 
get the sales bank out—we had 
$700 million tied up in it at one 
time. We had to(make the move to 
get rid of it.) 

“The crunch is going to be here. 
and we do face some hard going. 
But we think it can be planned bet- 
ter, and we think the huge drains 
like the sales bank are going to 
ease off for us so we can do our 
planning and spend our money on 
other things.” 

In the meantime, the task ahead 
for dealers seems to be, “Sell the 
Six!’”’ & 
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The Cars & Concepts~patet e 
e dealer a sales boost 
the customer the unique opeérrair fee 
the dealer, the Cars & Concepts Skylite ada: 
to sales through it’s uniqueness anc ofit: 
more profit can be realized with our Facto 


extended through January 1, 1980. Ask your areaCe : 


orogram 


21-9753. In Michigan, (313) 227-1400. 
Cars & Concepts Skylites maintain the original structural 
; ne of the vehicle by utilizing a one piece stamped steel 
for added strength. All Skylite T-roofs incorporate the 
same ifiective water drainage system available and meet all 
7] woracable Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards. 
The Skylite is available through your local Cars & Concepts 
dealer for all General Motors A-Body styles (Regal, 
“onte Carlo, Grand Prix, and Cutlass). Installation is also 
for Camaro, Firebird, Ford Thunderbird, Chrysler 
Dodge Diplomat and Aspen, and Plymouth Volare’. 
ULTIMATE HATCHBACK is also available through the 
a Concepts dealer network. Installation requires no 
Care body work. The result is a high quality product that 
the clean lines and original Corvette appearance while 
all applicable Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards. 
ber that all Cars & Concepts quality products are 
sacked by a 42 month/12,000 mile limited warranty. 
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STEPAING INTO THE 805 


By Dave Conrad 


ast year about this time, Ford Motor Co. 
seemed to be genuinely excited about its Mus- 
tang models. The company is just as excited 
this year about the new Thunderbird and Lincoln 
Continental models. 

Why in the world, you may ask, would Ford be 
thrilled about “gas-guzzlers” such as these when the 
fuel situation is still a nagging problem? Because 
stylists and engineers accepted the challenge and de- 
veloped automobiles that are in tune with today’s 
world with all its uncertainties and restrictions, yet 
did not mar these two traditions. 

Both the Thunderbird, the flagship of the Ford 
Division fleet, and the all-new Continentals—one 
designated the Mark VI—will be lighter and more 
fuel efficient as well as more comfortable and con- 
venient without the sacrifice of the original styling 
cues, 

“A higher priority is being put on fuel economy,” 
says William O. Bourke, executive vice-president of 
Ford’s North American Automobile Operations, 
“even by luxury car buyers. That’s as it should be. 
Our timing with the new Lincoln Continental and 
the Continental Mark VI, therefore, could not have 
been more providential. These cars look and feel like 
Continentals. They are Continentals in every re- 
spect, but they get an estimated 23 miles per gallon 
on the highway. The same applies for our light and 
medium trucks and our Cougar XR-7. They've kept 


Bourke; “‘A higher 
priority is being put on 
fuel economy, even by 
luxury car buyers. That's 
as it should be." 
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Ford Motor Co. thinks its $26 billion investment was 
put in the right place for 1980. 


SS 


the ingredients that made them winners in the past, 
but have added major improvements in fuel 
economy. 

“Since our new lines for 1980 account for 42 per- 
cent of the total Ford North American Car and truck 
sales and the largest part of our profits, we think 
we've put our $26 billion investment in the right 
place for 1980.” 

The aforementioned uncertainties play a key 
role in Bourke’s projections for the future. In 1977 
and 1978, he made his fearless forecasts for the im- 
mediate 12-month period. But this year, he feels 12 
months is simply too confining. He says logic, rea- 
son and common sense—all the things on which 
businessmen predicate their strategy—have become 
scarce commodities recently. As a result, he feels 
much more comfortable in trying to call the long- 
term shots than for the short-term. The latter can be 
scrambled by unexpected events that lie beyond the 
control or understanding of the industry. 

The way Bourke figures it is if the scientists who 
were tracking Skylab with computers for six years 
couldn’t predict when or where it would fall, how 
should he be expected to know when someone wil] 
pull the string on our oil production and again 
scramble the auto market. 

Over the long term, though, these things even 
out, so he feels safe in predicting that the car and 
truck business will continue to enjoy solid growth in 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Specifically, he forecasts that combined car and 
truck sales in 1985 will reach 17 million units com- 
pared with the nearly 15 million units sold in 1979. 
He thinks truck sales will continue to grow faster 
than car sales and will account for about 30 percent 
of total vehicle deliveries in 1985 compared with 
about 25 percent this year. 

“Uncertainties about our business notwithstand- 
ing,”’ he asserts, “I’m satisfied that our future is as- 
sured. In my mind, the most sure thing for the future 
is that North American cars will become very much 
like those in Europe today. That represents a major 
change for our industry. It is a change that must be 
compressed into the eight years between 1977 and 
1985. 

‘The European fleet includes a wide spectrum of 


The red 


economy jmprovement. 


functions and prices and even though its 
e size is much smaller than in North America, 
aver?e mufacturers are not dictating the size of cars 
oi Americans can buy. We just try to satisfy the 
; eect However, the North American market, 
<a ae both economic and governmental pressures, is 
un erging on the European market and by 1985, 
nile it won’t be a clone, it will certainly be of very 
ke projects the average weight for a car in 
a5 to be about 3,000 pounds, compared with about 
ag 00 pounds in 1979. The weight reduction is re- 
a ted very dramatically in projected engine usage. 
«985 Ford expects about 50 percent of all its cars 
on “A owered by four-cylinder engines versus only 
P ercent today. 
Its 1985 fleet, by law, must equal or exceed an 
e of 27.5 miles per gallon. These cars will be of 
oie and performance profile that Europeans will 
a 


sciences, 


-ened 1980 Continental Mark VI will be available in a four-door sedan model and boasts an estimated 38 percent fuel 
eslg 


find very familiar. This development, says Bourke, 
should create an attractive opportunity to export 
North American-built cars to Europe. 

But if the trend is toward European cars, why 
even bother with annual, new “American” car show- 
ing? 

‘We are required to change three categories of 
vehicles each year,” Bourke explains. ‘They are cars, 
4x2 trucks and 4x4 trucks. This is required because 
of the fuel economy standards. We’re hoping that, 
progressively, from 1977 to 1985, we can bring the 
American people to accept European-sized cars as 
well as European-sized prices. Right now, the best 
buys are in the United States and people don’t realize 
that. 

‘Incidentally, the reason new cars come out in 
the fall is that the auto industry and the federal gov- 
ernment made an agreement to do it that way to 
avoid winter unemployment, but I think you'll begin 
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“Unfortunately, we have 
drifted away from the 
relatively easy and less 
expensive ways to meet 
CAFE. The cost to both the 
manufacturer and the 
consumer will climb sharply 
from 1980 to 1985.” 
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to see varying patterns.” 

Five Ford models, Granada, Mustang, Fairmont, 
Pinto and especially the Fiesta, have distinctive 
European characteristics. The Fiesta is the German- 
built car originally designed to challenge Volkswa- 
gen’s Rabbit. Introduced in Europe, more Fiestas 
have been sold there than in the United States. Its re- 
fined design earned it the first British Design Coun- 
cil Award. Its transverse-mounted engine and 
front-wheel-drive put it in direct competition with 
General Motors’ X-cars. 

The Fairmont also lines up very well against the 
X-cars as well as the foreign competition. “We're 18 
months ahead of the X-car,” boasts Bourke. “We've 
sold over one million in two years. We’re not catch- 
ing up with them. They’re trying to catch up with 
us. It’s fuel-efficient. It’s excellent value for the 
money. Comparably equipped, it’s priced $450 to 
$500 under the Citation. It’s a helluva buy.” 

Manufacturers must now deal with CAFE (Cor- 
porate Average Fuel Economy) when designing new 
models. Ford is spending about $20 billion on new 
products, primarily to double fuel economy and they 
think they will be able to pull it off. , 


“We're about half way home now,”’ says Bourke. 
“and we believe—and the public seems to agree— 
that, so far, we’ve done a pretty good job. Unfortu- 
nately, we have drifted away from the relatively easy 
and less expensive ways to meet CAFE, The Cost to” 
both the manufacturer and the consumer will climb 
sharply from 1980 to 1985. 

“We are projecting that about $1,000 of today’s 
dollars will be added for regulation and that’s on top 
of about $700 in mandated costs already baked into 
our 1979 cars and trucks. We had hoped to reduce 
the future cost burden by about $235 per car, but it 
would have required changing the 1981-1984 stan- 
dards from an accelerated or front-loaded sequence to 
an even, consistent, straight-line arrangement. But 
the Department of Transportation elected not to 
change the standards set two years ago. This oppor- 
tunity for restraining cost increases won’t be avail- 
able to us now. 

“Even if the standards for 1981-84 had been al- 
tered, the 1985 standard would have remained 27.5 
mpg. Until recently, we were greatly concerned 
about the public willingness to move that far that 
fast. We are somewhat more hopeful now. Public at- 
titudes seem to have shifted, but it’s still too early to 
make a final judgement. Nonetheless, it seems 
pretty clear that an impression of some magnitude 
has been made. 

‘The regulators in Washington,” he continues, 
“have mandates for fuel economy, clean air and 
safety. Frequently, these mandates conflict with 
each other. A lot of the safety gear we put on adds 
weight which detracts from fuel economy as does a 
lot of the hardware we put on to control emissions. 
And this situation is going to get worse. 

“Foreign cars tend to be more profitable because 
they don’t have to meet damageability, safety, fuel 
economy and emissions costs. We have been unable 
to recover, over an extended period of years, a sizable 
sum of money in economic cost increases plus man- 
dated cost increases—much of which has not been 
incurred on vehicles overseas.” 


—_— 


Birth of a New Generation 


The new generation Ford Thunderbird 
began with sketches such as the ones 
being done by designer Kyu Kim (at 
right). Final design for the 1980 
Thunderbird (the one below on right) 
was approved in 1977 and evolved from a 
series of concepts shown surrounding the 
final sketch. At bottom is the way all the 
jeces came together: the 1980 
Thunderbird Town Landau. 
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But Ford thinks that, in the future, the few re- 
maining imported cars that do not use catalysts will 
probably be required to because we have ever-tight- 
ening fuel economy standards as well as emission 
standards, 

Bourke suggests that if one subscribes to the idea 
that Corporate Average Fuel Economy standards 
were necessary to meet the national priorities, then 
one could probably be persuaded that what this 
country needs is Corporate Average Fuel Supply 
standards which would insure that synthetic fuels 
came into being before a real crisis materializes. 

Bourke feels the development of synthetic fuels is 
America’s most neglected priority. “Unfortunately,” 
he says, “it has been difficult to focus public atten- 
tion on this issue because the reaction to increased 
fuel prices and spot gas shortages has been terribly 
emotional and confusing. National leaders disagree 
among themselves on the situation and they seem 
more immediately concerned with finding a 
scapegoat than a solution. In my mind, the price of 
gasoline has not been the unsettling factor. There 
has been no real or imagined gas shortage in Canada 
and therefore, no panic-buying of small cars. The 
share of Canadian industry claimed by the imports 
has declined substantially from 1978 and is now only 
about half that of the import share in the U.S. where 
foreign car penetration has risen dramatically—cur- 
rently running in excess of 25 percent of the market. 
The only real difference between the U.S. and 
Canada is the United States’ anxiety over gasoline 
availability.” 

Since the energy debate first began in earnest in 
late 1973, public policy in the U.S. has concentrated 
almost exclusively on the demand side of the sup- 
ply-demand equation. Bourke thinks the point will 
be reached when the cost of engineering more and 
more efficient cars probably will exceed the cost of 
manufacturing synthetic fuel itself. The crossover 
poise is estimated at somewhere around $1.50 a gal- 
on. 

‘We're doing some development work on the die- 
sel,” he points out. “That could be a backup program 
to PROCO or it could be an addition. We’re expect- 
ing a finding from the federal government by the end 
of this year on whether or not there is a health effect 
from diesel particulates, 

“The technology exists to make 50-mile-per- 
gallon cars, but to make that the norm in America is 
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Mercury Cougar XR-7 for 1980 
has retained its big-car feel but 
weighs in at only 3,200 pounds 
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sort of stretching things.” 

Ford is the second largest builder of diesels in the 
world with their trucks and buses, but with cars they 
came to a fork in the road and decided to put most ot 
their eggs in the PROCO basket. 

People are now paying premium for small 
economy cars, especially diesels. Prices used to go up 
as the car got bigger. That situation is now inverted. 

“We are in an extremely competitive industry,” 
Bourke says. ‘‘We are not the price leaders or the 
margin leaders, I’m sorry to have to report. The sub- 
ject of margins or dealer mark-ups has been of raging 
debate ever since we changed from the single mark- 
up of about 25 percent which existed 20 or 25 years 
ago. 

“As new, smaller vehicles were introduced, par- 
ticularly as domestics tried to compete with imports, 
margins were reduced and I doubt if that wil] change. 

‘'There’s one large body of dealers,” he goes on, 
“who feel that one way to improve the integrity of 
the retail automobile business would be to have a 
single, standard margin on all vehicles so the public 
would know what the dealer’s mark-up was and the 
dealer, instead of giving most of it away, Can say, 
‘That’s the list price. Take it or leave it.’ They feel 
that would enhance dealer profitability rather than 
hurt it. The change will be very evolutionary.” 

Projecting the near future, Bourke says, “Cars are 
getting smaller and trucks are getting bigger, and the 
medical profession is deeply concerned about that 
safety-wise. So they’re talking about the use of gov- 
ernors. I don’t think governors are in the future. 
There are times when you need a burst of power. | 
don’t think they’d be practical or enforceable. | think 
the American people would disconnect them.” 

In discussing the economy, he predicts, “If we 
have a recession, it will be short and mild. It will] 
probably be necessary in order to get a handle on in- 
flation. It will come at a politically inopportune time 
because unemployment is apt to be at its peak just 
before (the 1980 national elections). That (the reces- 
sion) means a leveling off of the auto market. What's 
worse is that 25 percent of that is going to imports 
and trucks are falling faster than cars. A lot of people 
who used to buy trucks as a second or third vehicle 
have replaced that with a small, economy car.” 

Bourke predicts total North American car sales to 
be up half a million from 10.5 million in 1979. Con- 
sidering everything, 1980 should be a good year. AS 
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RVIA 
Louisville ’79 


gi 17th A athe 
ia 27-30, 1979 


Kentucky Fair and 
Exposition Center 
Louisville, Kentucky 


1979 Tuesday, Nov. 27 through Thursday, 
SHOW Nov. 29 © 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m 
HOURS friday, Nov. 30®9:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m 
This year RVIA is staging a national RV 
show that will outstrip all others, and will 
feature a dazzling array of Vans, Low-Profile 
Trans Vans, Trick Trucks and much, much 
more. We have turned the aisles at the 
Kentucky Exposition Center into your 
Pathways to Profits. 150 manufacturers and 
426 supplier exhibits present the new lines of 
Multi-Use and Alternative Fuel Vehicles, 
RVs, supplies and accessories. 


On Monday, November 26, RVIA starts 
things off with the Marketing and Finance 
Forum at the Commonwealth Convention 
Center, Downtown. Subjects like marketing, 
financing in tight money markets, and 
advertising (more bang for the buck) round 
out day one at Louisville. Then, on Tuesday 
through Friday, stroll through more than 2 
million square feet of displays. 


Thursday night for your relaxation and 
enjoyment, we're throwing a huge party with 
top notch entertainment, great hors 
d'oeuvres and dancing till the early hours. 


Exhibit Registration Fees: (Canadian and U.S.) 

e RV and Automotive Dealers—Complimentary 

@ Non-Exhibiting Members—$5.00 per person 

¢ Non-Member Manufacturer/Suppliers—$50.00 per person 


Recreation Vehicle Industry Association 
P.O. Box 204, 14650 Lee Road 
Chantilly, VA 22021 

Attn: Dennis Corcoran, National Director, 
Meetings and Shows 
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tglisy and, looking ahead, should resume its upward 
trend.” 

Murphy, who predicted industrywide passenger 
car sales of 11.5 million for 1979, acknowledged final 
model-year figures will probably total only 10.8 mil- 
lion units—about 4 percent below 1978 levels. But 
he said, those figures don’t tell the whole story. 

“Actually, the current automotive market is 

much stronger than the bare statistics would 
suggest,” Murphy offered, “being limited by short 
supplies of the smaller, more fuel-efficient models 
currently in greatest demand. In Canada, where 
energy availability has not been a problem, and in 
most other countries of the world, vehicle sales have 
been maintained at high levels with no perceivable 
shift in market patterns, and there are strong indica- 
tions of a continuing high level of consumer de- 
mand.” 

Murphy said GM assembly facilities around the 
country are revamping their production schedules for 
the 1980 model year to meet the shifting U.S. de- 
mands he mentioned. The Lordstown (Ohio) 
plant—where Monza, Sunbird, Starfire and Skyhawk 
are assembled—increased production by 10 cars an 
hour starting last August. At Oklahoma City, GM’s 
newest assembly plant, a second shift will be added 
in early November. That facility assembles two 
models of GM’s X-body family: the Citation and 
Phoenix. With the addition of this shift, X-car pro- 
duction will total 3,280 a day, more than 22 percent 


above current production. 
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Also reflecting changing American demands, 
Murphy said second shifts were discontinued at 
three “‘big-car” plants when 1980 model production 
began. All three facilities turned out larger model 
Chevrolets, Cadillacs and Buicks. Also, plans have 
been made to reduce assembly line rates on full-size 
passenger cars at the home plants of Buick and Pon- 
tiac divisions. 

“As we. . . enter the 1980 model year,” Murphy 
continued, “we are cautiously optimistic concerning 
the outlook for both the economy and the motor ve- 
hicle industry. Even though problems currently re- 
straining the U.S. economy suggest the 1980 model 
year is unlikely to be one of record automotive sales, 
the year promises to be one of solid achievement. 
Fundamentally, the U.S. economy remains strong 
and the current slowdown, which is desirable to a 
degree, should be short-lived. In the case of automo- 
tive sales, the factors underlying the recent shift in 
the market and reduction in sales are still present 
but their impact will diminish as the year un- 

SONG) 6. 

‘Thus, we look for passenger car deliveries to re- 
turn to levels in line with the long-term trend and 
for buying patterns to return to normal over the 
course of the 1980 model year. Sales in the U.S. for 
the year as a whole should exceed (1979s) and reach 
a level in excess of 11 million passenger cars with 
the rate at the model-year end exceeding the high 
levels of early 1979. Moreover, the strong competi- 
tive offerings of GM and other domestic manufac- 
turers, with improved fuel efficiency on 1980 mod- 
els, should reverse the recent gains by imports and 
reestablish the trend of increasing penetration for 
U.S. firms.” 

The success of GM and all other domestic auto 
producers in the Eighties will, naturally, depend on 
the cars they turn out and the way in which they are 
accepted by the buying public. This acceptance, in 
very large measure, will hinge on perceived fuel effi- 
ciency. 

Murphy stressed that his corporation’s record of 
producing fuel-efficient vehicles over the past several 
years ‘gives rise to a high degree of confidence in our 
ability to achieve significant strides in the future.” 

But improving fuel economy has its price tag, 
Murphy pointed out. GM’s investments in this area 


Corvette loses about 250 pounds this year. 
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Murphy: “. . . we are 
cautiously optimistic 
concerning the outlook 
for both the economy and 
the motor vehicle 
industry.” 


amounted to approximately $5.5 billion in 1979 ana 
will probably top $6 billion annually in the early 
1980s. 

And what benefits are these huge investments 
bringing to the American car-buying public? A brief 
rundown of innovations featured in some Genera] 
Motors’ 1980 products gives a good indication. 

For openers, there is redesigned sheet metal, a 
host of new engines, the addition of a torque conver- 
ter clutch to improve efficiency of automatic trans- 
missions, an array of computerized electronic fea- 
tures, new brake systems, weight reduction, high- 
pressure easy-roll tires, and improved emission con- 
trol systems. 

All GM B-body cars are showing off new exterior 
design and reduced weight this year. In years Past, a 
new skin would mean a definite new look, but this 
year the restyling isn’t aimed at catching the eye as 
much as it is to improve aerodynamics and reduce 
air drag to help increase gasoline mileage. There are 
however, visual benefits, too. Consumers will be see- 
ing what appears to be a longer, lower profile on the 
large-model offerings, although exterior dimensions 
are essentially unchanged from last year. 

The most notable innovation in GM’s emissions 


The New B-Body Look... 
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Ninety-Eight Regenc 


Caprice Classic Landau 


In addition to aerodynamic benefits, 
the restyling of General Motors’ 


a longer, lower profile even though 
their exterior dimensions are 


Holiday 88 Coupe 
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technology for 1980 is its new C4—computer-con- 
trolled catalytic converter—system for California 
cars. This system adds electronically controlled 
spark and automatic altitude compensation to the 
C4 system introduced in California V-6s in 1978. 
The 1980 version is the forerunner to the system 
GM will be using nationwide on gasoline-powered 
cars in 1981, according to engineers at General 
Motors. 

Turning to specific models for 1980, perhaps the 
most radically different GM product of them all is 
the Cadillac Seville. The “littlest Caddie” takes on a 
totally new appearance with a rear profile remi- 
niscent of the Rolls Royce and Bentley, circa 1950. 
As Cadillac General Manager Edward C. Kennard de- 
scribes it, “It has a custom-built look. It combines 
European flavor and American flair, There is no 
other car like it.” 

Standard powerplant for the ’80 Seville is a 5.7- 
liter V-8 diesel. Additionally, it is the first sedan to 
combine front-wheel drive with fully independent 
four-wheel suspension, four-wheel disc brakes, elec- 
tronic suspension leveling, electronic climate con- 
trol and cruise control. A 6-liter V-8 digital elec- 
tronic fuel injection gasoline engine is optional. 

Another GM product debuting in the 1980 model 
year with major changes is the Chevrolet Corvette. 
The sports car loses about 250 pounds this year, 
dropping into EPA’s 3,625-pound weight classifica- 
tion. That’s down two classes from its 1979 position. 

The Corvette’s more streamlined appearance fea- 
tures a low-profile hood and functional black louvers 
at front fender air openings. The front bumper cover 
features an integral lower air dam and deeply re- 
cessed grille with integral parking lamps. The cover 
now extends to the wheel openings for a smoother 
appearance. New cornering lamps and new tail 
lamps supported from the rear bumper cover are ad- 
ditional features for 1980. Also, a spoiler is now an 
integral part of the rear bumper cover. Both front and 
rear covers float over the bumper structure for im- 
proved fit and appearance. 
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Corvette’s lighter engine components include an 
aluminum intake manifold for the standard 5.7-liter 
engine and stainless steel exhaust manifolds on the 
5.0-liter California engine. 

Running down the list of new more fuel-efficient 
engines in the GM stable for 1980, it seems each 
division has come up with a gasoline-saving spe- 
cialty of its own. Some of these, of course, are being 
used across divisional lines carrying the “GM en- 
gine” label. 

At Buick, however, a new 4.1-liter four-barre] V-6 
is exclusive to that division—at least for ’80. Buick 
engineers feel certain their new product will be 
picked up by sister divisions in future mode] years. 
The 4.1L is standard equipment in the Electra and an 
option in LeSabre models. 

Cadillac-designed and built, a new 6-liter V-8 for 
1980 is a major revision of the 7-liter engine used in 
1979. It has reduced bore, friction and emissions, 
lower weight, and improved cold-starting driveabil- 
ity, according to Cadillac engineers. The 6L is avail- 
able in carbureted and fuel injection versions. 

Chevrolet’s new powerplant for this year is a 3.8. 
liter V-6 used as standard equipment in Caprice 
Classic, Impala, Malibu, Monte Carlo and Camaro, A 
turbocharged version of the 3.8L is available in the 
‘80 Monte Carlo. 

A new 5.0-liter V-8 was introduced by Olds- 
mobile for 1980. It will be the base powerplant in 
Ninety-Eight and Toronado models and will be op- 
tional on all Eighty-Eight models. The 5.0L 8asoline 
engine is built on the same basic dimensions except 
bore as the 5.7-liter engine. The bore on the new 
powerplant is 3.8 inches and the stroke is 3.38 
inches. 

Pontiac’s 4.3-liter V-8 rounds out the new engine 
entries for General Motors this year. It will be a Pon- 
tiac standard on its Bonneville Brougham and Op- 
tional on other coupe and sedan models. rs 


OO 


of our business — the world of 
heavy-duty trucks—it’s impor- 
“nt to understand how trucks op- 
erate in today’s environment, how 
they differ from automobiles, and 
how they may evolve in the future 
as commercial vehicles. And I say 
“eyolve” deliberately because 
suck manufacturing is an evo- 
lutionary rather than revo- 
lutionary business. 
Basically, a truck is a vehicle 
built to do work, to carry a payload 
of some type that will provide in- 
some for its owner. To accomplish 
this, today’s trucks are operating 
in a hostile environment beset by 
inflation, rising costs, anda host of 
proliferating government regu- 
lations that have forced our 
strategies to be too often reactive, 
particularly in terms of engineer- 


| n discussing the major portion 


Bepat’s why I felt “IMAG- 
INEERING” might be a suitable 
stle for this article. ‘‘Engineering 
ean be defined as, “The creative 
lication of scientific principles 
to design or develop structures, 
machines or apparatus.” And one 
definition for “imagination 1s, 
“The power to visualize images of 
things never seen; often, things 
incapable of actual existence. 
That seems to be right in line with 
the thinking of some of the people 
! overnment agencies. 
Gpat deed, that’s the challenge 
facing truck engineers during the 
decade to come. We must apply 
creatively the technology we have 
at our disposal in order to develop 
commercial vehicles that can 
meet the requirements of the gov- 
ernment bureaucrats yet provide 
the truck eg with a means of 
ing a living. 
Pe a former engineer, I’m often 
struck by the similarities between 
the engineering of automobiles 
and the engineering of trucks. 
Both are vehicles. Both are de- 
signed to carry people and cargo. 
And both are being squeezed from 
all sides by the pressures of in- 
creasing, and often conflicting re- 
quirements to: improve fuel effi- 
ciency; comply with proliferating 
safety requirements; meet nolsc 
and emission standards; hold 
down the purchase price in the 
face of rapidly rising costs for ma- 
terials and labor; withstand the 
impact of product liability deci- 


sions that defy understanding; 
constantly improve reliability; 
lengthen maintenance intervals; 
and make servicing easier. 

But while both are alike, I’m 
more impressed by the differences 
between engineering trucks and 
automobiles. Consider these en- 
gineering problems common to a 
manufacturer of heavy-duty vehi- 
cles: 

1. Compared to cars, trucks are 
low-volume products. Our record 
year as an industry in 1978 pro- 
duced just over 200,000 heavy- 
duty units. This type of output 
dictates a 10-year development 
cycle in order to return the tooling 
and development costs. Our new 


S-Series was an eight-year, $100- 
million project, and the truck it 
replaced—the Loadstar—had been 
in the line for 16 years. 

2. There is a wide variety of vo- 
cational requirements which in- 
dividual truck models have to 
meet. A highway tractor must be 
designed to accommodate literally 
thousands of different combi- 
nations since it has to perform in 
so many different applications. 

Consider our S-Series again, just 
as a highway tractor. Major vo- 
cations include: line haul; dry 
freight; household goods; city 
pick-up and delivery; line haul 
tanker; dry bulk tanker; liquid 
tanker; steel hauler; machinery 


‘Imagineering’ 


In The 


80s 


Today’s trucks are operating in a hostile 
environment beset by inflation and 
government mandates. 


By Thomas L. Dougherty 
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This experimental hauler was designed 
by International Truck engineers to test 
wind resistance for a streamlined frontal 
area under actual highway conditions. 


hauler; livestock; dump trailer; 
car carrier; low boy; and the list 
goes on. And remember, these 
basic end uses are further compli- 
cated by the length and weight 
laws which vary from state to 
state. 

Furthermore, there are a 
number of major component 
suppliers within the industry 
which complicate the combina- 
tion requirements. For example, 
there are four major heavy-duty 
diesel engine suppliers, three 
major transmission suppliers, 
three axle suppliers, and so on. 
The basic vehicle package which 
our engineers design must ac- 
commodate these variables since 
each of these suppliers offer a wide 
variety of engines, or transmis- 
sions, or axles within their own 
product lineup. 

3. Truck engineers are con- 
stantly required to further reduce 
vehicle weight to increase payload 
Capacity. Weight reduction will 
demand more and more of our at- 
tention, as fuel costs increase to 


maximize the payload ton-miles- 
per-gallon ratio. 

4. Or take product life. If a 
Passenger automobile achieves 
100,000 miles in its lifetime, 
that’s considered outstanding 
performance. Line-haul tractors 
routinely travel 100,000 miles ina 
year; 150,000 miles if it’s an 
owner-driver really pushing his 
truck and himself. In our business, 
600,000 miles is a normal lifetime, 
and there are many trucks 
routinely clocking a million miles 
and more of useful service. 

5. Truck engineers are called 
upon to improve driver environ- 
ment including giving the man 
behind the wheel more room, a 
quiet cab, and a better ride while 
optimizing cargo capacity within 
existing weight and length limits. 
This is perhaps our greatest chal- 
lenge. A cab-over engine space 
with a 59-inch bumper-to-back- 
of-cab dimension is less than ideal 
for creating an envelope that will 
carry a person in comfort 10 hours 
at a stretch. 
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6. And consider the owner. He 
may or may not be the driver as 
well. But whoever he is, you can 
bet he’s going to be maintaining 
cost records on vehicle operation 
that measure the cost of that truck 
not in pennies, but in mils. With 
the advent of computer technol- 
ogy, truck owners now have the 
ability not only to identify the cost 
per ton-mile for individual trucks 
within a fleet, but to isolate on the 
performance of separate compo- 
nents within those trucks. We 
know because we have helped to 
develop such systems and provide 
them to our customers, 

It’s a fact that purchasing deci- 
sions are made primarily on per- 
formance and this, in turn. 
strongly influences our engineer- 
ing decisions when we design new 
trucks or upgrade existing ones. 

And in the area of government 
relations, everyone in the trucking 
industry is familiar with the 
DOT-121 brake standard. It’s a 
good example of what can happen 
when a regulation is imposed 


 «- = Se Ow i 
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without regard to the state of the 
art and not allowing adequate de- 
velopment time. No government 
can put a time schedule on inven- 
‘on!! 
Bs ow nobody is arguing with the 
need for safer, more fuel-efficient 
vehicles. But we do take issue with 
the situation that these vehicles 
should be designed in Washington 
rather than in our engineering de- 


ents. 

ae g the coming years, you 
ean bet we'll be doing ourutmost to 
roduce a truck that is publicly re- 
onsible but at the same time, 
is an jmprovement over Its prede- 
gessors in terms of reliability, per- 
formance and productivity. In 
other words, we foresee planned, 
orderly improvements 1n truck 
technology for the future, but no 
etacular breakthroughs. After 
ail, when a man invests $30,000 or 
more jna truck, he isn’t interested 
an the unproven, no matter how 
exon example, the trucks of 1990 
will not be moving along on a film 


—_ 


of air; however, their drivers will 
be riding more comfortably on an 
air cushioned suspension. And by 
then, these trucks will be operat- 
ing in special commercial lanes re- 
served for them on certain high- 
ways. 

We don’t foresee a replacement 
for the gasoline or diesel engine by 
turbines or other exotic power 
plants. Of course, right now the 
heavy-duty truck category is al- 


oe 


most 100 per cent diesel and 
medium trucks are expected to be 
more than 50 percent dieselized by 
the mid-1980’s. 

In fact, in the 75-year history of 
truck making, there is nothing to 
equal the drama of the mid-range 
diesel engine’s phenomenal 
growth in the last two years re- 
sulting from the escalation in 
gasoline costs. 

Not too long ago, many owners 


About the author. Thomas L Dougherty is vice presi- 
dent and general manager of North American truck 
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International management program. He serves as a 
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believed a diesel truck had to 
travel 50,000 miles annually or 
more before it could make finan- 
cial sense on a five-year payback. 
Recently we put a pencil to a 
medium duty S-Series truck with 
one of our new, 9.0-liter diesel en- 
gines. At 10,000 miles, the 
payback period was just 24 
months! Thirteen months for 
20,000 miles! Incidentally, I pre- 
dict the same phenomenon will 
happen to larger passenger cars. 
An area where trucks will fol- 
low automobiles will be in auto- 
matic transmissions. By the end of 


the Eighties, even most of the 
over-the-road trucks will have au- 
tomatics. 

On-board electronics—where 
computers will replace driver de- 
cisions as to optimum speeds and 
gear selection—will become 
commonplace along with sophis- 
ticated digital readout systems re- 
placing gauges. 

Routine maintenance such as 
adding oil will be handled by the 
truck itself, again through com- 
puters. The technology is avail- 
able today. 

We can look for continuing ad- 
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vancements in braking systems. 
Disc brakes will come into their 
own, for us, first in buses and then 
other vocational applications. 

There will be continued fue] ef- 
ficiency improvements resulting 
from our sophisticated Studies and 
applications of aerodynamics as 
well as more fuel-efficient en- 
gines. Radial tires, fan clutches 
and special transmissions have 
combined to produce trucks today 
achieving 25 percent better 
mileage than their predecessors. 

However, we do not look for 
radical changes in frontal shape. 
We have built and tested special 
prototypes that had a close re- 
semblance to those futuristic 
drawings you sometimes see 
labeled as “trucks of the future” 
In point of fact, unless there are 
substantial changes in the current 
bridge formula laws which would 
allow the movement of the front 
axle in order to design a more 
aerodynamic frontal area, the 
trucks on our highways during the 
first decade of the 21st cent 
will look remarkably like our 
trucks of today. 

There will be significant im.- 
provements in the driver 
environment—more room, better 
heating and ventilating, better 
visibility, quieter interiors and 
better ride. Much of these Changes 
will be effected through the use of 
new and exotic materials in cab 
and chassis construction. 

We’re working on the develop- 
ment of new materials as you may 
have read. At present, we are ex- 
pending considerable dollars and 
man-hours in our efforts to deter- 
mine how composite materials 
may be adapted to meet truck re- 
quirements. 

This material is lightweight, 
and will use less energy to produce 
than steel or aluminum. 

If we’re successful, and right 
now, I’m betting that we wi/) be, 
the results will equal or exceed the 
significance of going from Wood to 
metal in truck engineering more 
than half a century ago. 

“IMAGINEERING”—] think 
the word should apply to those en- 
gineers with the power to Visu- 
alize something that does not 
exist, then through the application 
of their education and experience, 
design and develop the Vehicles 
that will carry us into a new cen- 


tury. & 


idea that “employee relations” 
refers to the uncle and brother- 
-law he finds in his employ, the 
ferm is not a very difficult con- 
+. Yet, for some reason, its ap- 
slication Very often is. 

Employee relations is very often 
ulked about, and almost as often 
bragged about. But somehow, it is 
often just talk. The best laid plans 
often just lay there, virtually 
sailed to the drawing board. . 
Some dealers, though, know it 
doesn’t have to be that way, and 
they have shown why it shouldn t. 
Art Irwin, president of Irwin GMC 
in Lima, Ohio, figures what he 
does in the area of employee rela- 
tions only makes sense—or is it, in 

i e, cents? 
.. have to rely on your 
employees to get the bulk of the 
daily routine accomplished, he 
reasons, ‘whether it’s a sales func- 
tion, a parts function, a service 
function or an office function, and 
that makes , ‘sbdaed important 
yverall operation. 

Bee order to get good work out of 
your employees in terms of accu- 
racy, | think you have to treat 
them with a particular attention. 
In other words, they have to know 
and understand they are a vital 
part of the dealership, and that 


|: dealer can circumvent the 


has a group of people wo 
important and appreciate 
profit for everybody concerned. 


management is aware of that and 
appreciates how important they 
are in the overall picture.” 

By his definition, Irwin says, 
employee relations is proper at- 
tention to and proper recognition 
of fairness. The latter word, in his 
mind, incorporates considerations 
of salary, certainly, but also work- 
ing conditions, the way in which 
the employees are handled, and 
the overall benefit package. 

Maybe it’s easier for Irwin to be 
people-oriented than some of his 
peers. When he bought his busi- 
ness 22 years ago, he started with 
six people, and from that point, he 
grew slowly, and that’s one of the 
reasons his place is so imbued 
with a family-like atmosphere. 

From the beginning, the 
GMC-Mercedes dealer has tried to 
show his staff he knows he is 
“people” just as they are. He threw 
a tiny Christmas function at the 
store the first year, and he’s done 
something like it every year since. 
The last several Christmas sea- 
sons, each of the 30 Irwin 
employees and their spouses have 
gathered at the boss’ house for 
cocktails and following that, 
they’re his guests at a nearby 
country club for a holiday dinner- 
dance. 

In the summer, the event is a 


Employee Relations— 
A Matter Of 


Fairness 


Art Irwin, a man who knows trucks and how to sell them, 
rking for him who know they’re 
d. The result has been pride and 


family picnic, and again, it’s a let- 
the-hair-down affair Irwin spon- 
sors and participates in. 

Irwin manages, in short, to 
transmit the message that he’s the 
leader, but also, significantly, part 
of a group effort being conducted 
by a lot of important people. 

When he takes groups of 10 
employees for 100-mile jaunts in 
his GMC motorhome down to 
Cincinnati for Reds’ games, he 
doesn’t really appear to try to 
“buddy” his people, and he doesn’t 
try to bear the father image either. 
Instead, he bears the look of a 
businessman trying to reward his 
people for what they have done for 
him. He looks like an owner who’s 
saying, ‘Hey. I’m accessible. I’m 
within reach.” 

There was a time when his 
people didn’t get the message. 
Irwin himself initiated some quiz- 
zing of his employees and found 
that, despite the seasonal events, 
despite the ‘good working condi- 
tions and the ample salary, many 
employees felt there was still 
something missing. There was, 
they said, a lack of identity and 
recognition, and a lack of com- 
munication. 

Instead of resenting that at- 
titude, Irwin went to work to fix 
the problem. He began acknowl- 
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“If your people feel 
comfortable about talking 
to you, then a lot of things 
are going to be surfaced 
and handled without 
damaging interruptions.” 


edging, through a personal letter 
over his signature, each 
employee’s birthday, and that day 
is given as an extra holiday for that 
individual. 

Each employee’s employment 
anniversary is acknowledged, and 
Irwin makes it a point on that Par- 
ticular day to remind the 
employee he’s aware of the 
number of years and the contribu- 
tion he or she’s put forth, that he 
thinks the years have been good 
for both of them, and that the 
company intends to keep up its 
end of their bargain. 


For every five years of service, 
Irwin employees receive service 
recognition plaques, and the com- 
pany also encourages NIASE test- 
ing among the mechanics and 
shop management each spring and 
fall by paying for all tests taken 
and passed. 

“Our getting behind NIASE has 
been good forus,” Irwin says. ‘The 
mechanics gain recognition 
through the wearing of the NIASE 
patches and through our posting of 
the men and their specialties in a 
highly visible area of the shop, and 
without a doubt, personal recogni- 
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tion for their skills is something 
that’s very important to them.” 

Irwin has found, though, that 
recognition is not quite enough. 
Communication goes a little bit 
further. Consequently, he and his 
controller, Al Bishop, put together 
an employee handbook, laying out 
in clear, simple terms what being 
an employee at Irwin GMC js a) 
about. They also make sure that by 
the time the employee’s first day is 
complete, he’s had a thorough ver- 
bal explanation of the employee 
benefit package. 

Each department has a monthly 


“In order to get good work 
out of your employees in 
terms of accuracy... they 
have to know and 
understand they are a vital 
part of the dealership . . .” 


ee meeting, during which 
ment conditions are dis- 
and each employee is en- 
aged to make suggestions in- 
+d to improve any procedures 
n his job scope. 
he point is,” Irwin says, ‘““We 
+ get our people talking. We 
+ encourage necessarily nega- 
talk, but if something exists 
ig a problem, we want to hear 
itsothat we can work it out. 
ployees are instructed to 
, up issues with their respec- 
department heads. However, 
, are periodically advised that 
“unresolved issue should come 
sy attention.” 
nere’s likely to be little doubt 
se minds of most people who 

Irwin’s theories that the 
seies do, in fact, sound good. 
nat some people might be won- 
lering, though, is, do the policies 

uce? : 

Well, the answer 1s yes. Besides 
seing the GMC representative on 
the American Truck Dealers 
truck committee, Irwin controls a 
susiness that sells 500 new and 
used trucks a year, $150,000 worth 
of parts each month, and $600,000 
worth of service each year. 

It’s an impressive place, a place 
that carries a $300,000 parts in- 
ventory and two separate, distinct 
service areas with separate 

ne for light trucks, and 
or the a} eye there 
i eccably clean engines 
ee to be slipped into trucks that 
need jntensive repair, and they 
jn an extremely well- 
ized, well-kept shop. 
wwWe've got an arrangement 
” says Irwin, “where every- 
body knows everybody from top to 
bottom. It’s obvious in my mind 
shat it’s important for me to retain 
an almost daily rap with our 
le, and we’re small enough 
that a day doesn’t go by that I’m 
not aan to every employee in 
lership. 
Becca everyday dealings with 
eople don’t have m cen i 
dialogues.. . . But if you 
ky re a point to know things 
about them and their home env1- 
ronment, it gives you something 
to talk about, and it personalizes 
che approach between manage- 
ment and the employee. _ 
“when owe gota — 

; at, it makes employees fee 

like (comfortable. They’ll speak 


one f 


rest 
or 


more freely whether it’s good 
news or constructive criticism or 
whatever, and it just facilitates 
better communication from the 
bottom up as well as from the top 
down. Often times, (the com- 
munication) is just one way, and 
that creates problems.” 

Irwin says that in a one-way 


communication system, em- 


ployees, if they feel they are suf- 
fering abuse or some other sort 
of undesirable situation, will 
eventually throw in the towel if 
they feel the lines of communica- 
tion are closed. Often, the em- 


ployer will end up not even know- 
ing why whatever happened did 
happen. 

“If your people feel comfortable 
about talking to you,” says Irwin, 
“then a lot of things are going to be 
surfaced and handled without 
damaging interruptions.” 

Irwin and Bishop, when they set 
out to construct their employee 
handbook, were willing to admit 
that since they’ve been in man- 
agement a fairly long time, they 
might not be in a position to look 
at the issues from all the angles 
that they might consider. So, they 
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Ball Park Figures .. . 


When Irwin took 10 of his 
people down to Cincinnati 
in his motorhome to see the 
Reds eke out a win over the 
Phillies, it was not an iso- 
lated gesture—he regularly 
does things with and for his 
people. 


were open to additional input, in- 
cluding that of an “outsider’”— 
Irwin’s daughter. 

“She, being a young woman,” 
Irwin says, “is very sensitive to 
people’s needs and desires and so 
on, more so than those of us who 
have been involved in manage- 
ment for some time. Perhaps we 
get a little callous after a while, 
and perhaps our thinking gets a lit- 
tle patterned.” 

The GMC-Mercedes dealer ad- 
mits some of the sensitivities sent 
his way were too liberal to be fully 
considered, but the fact remains, 
Irwin’s employee policies do rep- 
resent a good array of ideas. 

‘The main idea is,” Irwin says, 
‘“‘we want to constantly be aware. 
What we’re doing now is not a 
one-time thing that will soon be 
over, and what we’re doing will 
not be the pattern forever. 

“I think the important thing is, 
we have to let time take its right- 
ful place and create the conditions 
that require, perhaps, some 


s 


“= 


change. As long as you’re open- 
minded and always aware of 
what’s going on and what affects 
your employees, (policy) will 
probably continue to evolve. | 
don’t know where the end is.” 

Irwin, in his easy style, makes 
sure his people realize one thing: 
there is no such thing as a free 
lunch. He reminds them that no 
benefit is cost free, and he tells 
them that if they become more ef- 
ficient, more productive, then he 
definitely will consider additional 
fringes. 

The result of all this has been a 
very low turnover rate. Out of 30 
employees, Irwin says he loses two 
or three a year, and usually only in 
the very low positions, the appren- 
tice positions. 

Can a larger dealer have the 
same sort of success as Irwin and 
initiate the same sort of programs, 
or is his plan only successful be- 
cause of the size of his store? 

Irwin has directed a fairly large 
automobile dealership success- 
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swet 
fully, and he thinks he can ower? 
that question. “I think pe 
talking about 5,000 Pe ant, Yu 


U 


says, “such as are in 4 Porgy 
feck have a different con sbi 
tion. But even a large % é 
which might number @ 
hundred employees we some 
large and cumbersome t 
thing like this couldn t 
and done the way it’s } 
go.” 00" 
All vertical, as well as hog : 
tal lines of communicat!© ; etl 
believes, should always to aie 
He thinks it’s importan™ ; 
each employee a private, 
annual progress revieW : | 
department manage? tow 
thinks it’s important ba meet 
dhim* 
How ¥ 


such discussions wit 
between the manager an 
Annually, Irwin’s fo é 
with the manager invo ber itt 
review, and he says lately, "seen 
flation, wage reviews 
coming up a bit more fre * 
The GMC dealer is ev" is” 
ing on a plan to reimbul of 
employees in some way !0 a that 
the six sick days due the e589 
they donot take each yea! gk 
he thinks such a plan WOU" g0i 
partly because of peer P 
and partly because he © ig pat 
emphasizes that sick leave grea 
it says it is. Abuses current in pat 
a minimum, no doubt Sort ave 
to the relationship Irwin do 
with his people. ng the 
The first monthly meet! reak 
employees have includes 4 ey 
down of the company ©” ch of 
tions made on behalf of © eye” 
them. That’s proven to be he 
ob 


ent y: 
qu ke 


opener, according to Irw12, 4 
says it helps to give even itl 
basis for evaluating what ¢ 
really means to them. 
Without a doubt, the au 
bile and truck business 15, in is 
Says, a people business an® "4, it 
one of the reasons he’s 
clear: “If you have a pe ke 
come see me; I'll alway 
time.” his 
Irwin knows the fact that ass 
business has risen from dol? e ess 
than $200,000 worth of “ of 98 
in its first seven months tO it’s be: 
million now is no accident: se of 
cause of his people and bec 
his policies. a fol 
As one employee put it, B 
lows through.” 


co” 


. Almost universally, the NADA Convention and 
XPosition is considered to be a focal point of 
© years activities. Accordingly, manufacturers, 
distributors, and sales personnel alike spend 
Nour upon hour and dollar upon dollar determin- 
INg the best methods for reaching the thousands 
f dealers and managers who attend the Con- 
Vention, 
Then: a method must be found which insures 
Qt this message is communicated to them. 
Make sure that your message reaches these 
Buyers, Make sure that the dealers have an 
©Pportunity to know you and your product thor- 
©ughly; well in advance of the show. 
In today’s market every competitor 
looking for any possible advan- 
Age in marketing their product. Uti- 


is 


lize the pages of Automotive Executive in the next 
few months to gain this advantage! Complement 
the work and creativity which is being expended 
to make your booth and message “an event to 
remember’ by investing in AE. 

Beginning with the October issue, AE will focus 
on the Convention events in each succeeding 


issue and will culminate in February with the 


“Convention Issue.” Take advantage of this op- 
portunity to place your message in front of the 
dealer and his managers while they are thinking 
about the Convention. 

The investment is minimal; yet the rewards 
and benefits that will accrue are 
tremendous. Contact AE today with 
your commitment to utilize this ad- 
vantage to it’s fullest extent. 


8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, Virginia 22102 (703) 821-7160 


Automotive 
Merchandising 
in the year 


1999 


By W. H. “Duke” Wilcox 


A veteran automotive man peers into the future 
and comes up with some provocative predictions 
about the shape of his industry 20 years hence. 


A Gate 


tis generally accepted the au- 
tomotive industry is the apex 
from which the economy of our 
ion evolves. Considering the 
ultuous environment now 
unding our industry, it is ap- 
to speculate on what course 
sur future will take. — 

When contemplating that fu- 
ure course, I must remain aware 
f 4 basic economic truth: 
Nothing happens until a sale is 
de.’’ With this elementary 
Id like to share with you 
think we'll be merchandis- 


maintained by the factory 
tend a warranty directly to 
their customers. Government In- 
teryention and the continued ef- 
forts of the bureaucracy to pro- 
daim their ‘‘consumer philoso- 
” will mandate this action. 
Franchised dealers will wel- 
come the factory’s move in this di- 
rection, because they will come to 
‘ze the factory as the only 
‘cal source of capital and other 
resources necessary to recruit, 
tain, and supervise this complex 
solution to a common problem. 
The United States will still be the 
est car market in the world, 
but manufacturers will measure 
their success in terms of 
worldwide pee rather than the 
ket alone. 
Tecenchised new car dealers. The 
franchised dealer population will 
probably be reduced from its cur- 
rent level of more than 26,000 to 
9,000 in the year 1999. 


around 1 
The average dealership will be on a 


“Change Is a 
concomitant for 
progress and 
progress Is the 

immutable law.” 


lot measuring 11 acres or more. It 
will contain modern buildings 
equipped with the latest technol- 
ogy and staffed by highly trained 
technicians. It will be dedicated to 
offering complete sales and service 
to its manufacturer’s name plates. 
Yes, I said name plates (plural). 

About 50 percent of the new car 
sales department’s gross will come 
from leasing. You will see 90-day, 
six-month, one-year and two-year 
leases as commonplace. 

The used car department will 
provide the largest segment of 
gross profit for the dealership. This 
department will occupy more than 
40 percent of the dealership’s 
facilities. Casual sales will de- 
cline. Dealers—both franchised 
and independents—will capture 
more than 60 percent of the used 
car market, with the larger share 
enjoyed by the franchised dealer. 

Dealerships will enjoy shorter 
work weeks. Personnel will be re- 
cruited from a higher level of the 
socio-economic ladder. Salesmen 
will be licensed through a certifi- 
cation program similar to the real 
estate and insurance industry. 
They will be required to be bonded 
and will have a high degree of effi- 
ciency in legal as well as technical 
knowledge. They will be governed 
by an enforceable “code of con- 
duct”. 

More salesmen will opt for a 
professional career in our indus- 
try. Above all, the economic envi- 
ronment will still contain an air of 
expectancy and will be challeng- 
ing and exciting to everyone. 

Independent used car dealers. I 
have always imagined the auto- 
mobile industry as a big boiler 
being fired by the demands of the 
consumer. Inside the boiler are the 
manufacturers and franchised new 
car dealers. On top of the boiler is 


a little ‘‘pop-off’”” valve. When the 
pressure becomes too great, this 
little “pop-off’’ valve allows the 
excess to escape, thereby pre- 
venting an explosion. I have al- 
ways considered this safety device 
as the used car segment of our in- 
dustry. 

The independent dealer popula- 
tion in 1999 will possibly be re- 
duced from its current level of 
more than 70,000, to around 
30,000. The independent used car 
market will be controlled by eight 
or ten ‘‘national’’ franchises. 
These franchises will operate on 
the principle of a central service 
facility surrounded by sales satel- 
lites. 

Of course, there will still be in- 
dependent operators who possess 
the necessary entrepreneurship, 
including capital resources, to 
meet the sophisticated demands of 
the current competitive environ- 
ment. The easiest route to owner- 
ship, however, will be through the 
franchise method. 

I envison the sales satellite as 
being strategically located with 
modern closing offices, a well- 
lighted display area, and a facility 
equipped with the latest mainte- 
nance technology. The physical 
facility will, of course, conform to 
the franchise’s “national” image. 

The owner (dealer) will be con- 
cerned only with buying vehicles 
for inventory and recruiting, 
training, and supervising a sales 
force. He or she also will oversee 
the general maintenance of the 
dealership. All of the other prob- 
lems of operating a viable business 
entity will be handled via contrac- 
tual arrangement with the central 
service facility. 

This contractual arrangement 
will allow the satellite operator to 
use the central facility in the same 


way a franchised dealer’s sales de- 
partment uses the rest of the 
facilities. Thus, the sales satellite 
will have all the physical and fi- 
nancial advantages of the fran- 
chised dealer without the opera- 
tional problems or financial in- 
vestment required. 

The central service facilities 
will be just as modern in building, 
equipment and personnel as the 
best new car facility in that 
marketing area. It will offer, via 
contract, appearance and 
mechanical reconditioning to get 
units ready for sale. It will main- 
tain service facilities to honor 
warranty labor and offer aftermar- 
ket service to the satellite’s cus- 
tomers. It will offer title work, 
record keeping, sales training and 
management improvement pro- 
grams to its satellites. It also will 
offer collective advertising and the 
financing of inventory and sales 
units. 

The central service facilities 
will become very innovative in 
their operation. They will use the 
“part-time” employment market 
extensively. They will use “inde- 
pendent contractors” in appear- 
ance and mechanical get-ready. 


ENDORSED BY 
THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


OF ENERGY endorsement, “/f we can 


Robert Sikorsky, with technical aid from 


had in years. 


For postpaid sample, rush $2 today. 
For full information only, write or call. 


Most definitive book of its kind. A runaway, 
paperback bestseller at $2.95. Act now to get 
in On massive press run of exclusive, uncut 
premium edition. 5M cost just 68¢ includin 
free imprint of corporate identification on 
front cover. (Less in larger quantity) Back | 
cover has strong, unprecedented U.S. DEP’T 


Using this traffic-builder is like offering 


FREE GAS! 


Can improve any driver's mileage up to 33%...thereby giving FREE use of 
previously wasted gas dollars. Dramatically cuts down gas line visits. 


et 


‘HOW TO GET MORE MILES PER GALLON’ 
into the hands of the average driver, we can 
Start cutting fuel consumption right away.” 
Written by famed Petroleum Geologist 


M, 


FORD, SHELL OIL, and the U.S. EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Straight-forward, non-gimmicky book gives 
nearly 300 ways to cut skyrocketing gas 
costs. Spend 30 minutes with it and you'll be 
convinced it's the timeliest, most attention- 
getting public relations opportunity you've 


REDWOOD HOUSE». 20. 


THow to Get 


About the author. W. H. “Duke” Wilcox is the 
executive director of the Virginia Independent 
Automobile Dealers Association. He has held 
this position since 1972. Wilcox has a diverse 
background in the automotive industry ex- 
tending back several decades. He has managed a 
new car dealership, directed dealer develop- 


ment in the U.S. for an imported automobile 
an independent 


manufacturer and has been 
dealer. 


As an independent dealer, Wilcox has been 
active in research and development in the ap- 
pearance reconditioning field and holds several 
patents and copyrights on machinery systems 


and formulas. He also has authored several 


manuals in sales and production. 


These independent contractors 
also will be used in the warranty 
section of the service department. 
The central service facilities 
also will maintain a wholesale 
division to dispose of unsaleable 
trade-ins, and to purchase fleet 
units from smaller rental and 
leasing companies. The single 
purpose of this marketing concept 
will be to meet the competitive 
demands of the marketplace. 
Reconditioning will play a crit- 
ical role at every level of the 
marketing structure. Each level 
will be required to maintain ade- 


An indispensable gove compartment 
* guide for every car owner in 
America with 282 tips to save you 


gas — and money 


by Robert Sikorsky | 
The FidelityBank | 
In N.J., 201/997/0880 
Toll Free 800/526/1242 
38X9, No. Arlington, NJ 07032 
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quate buildings, personnel and ex- 
pertise to meet this demand. 

Wholesalers, auctions and 
leasing companies. There will be 
fewer wholesalers than today, but 
they, too, will adjust to the condi- 
tions of the marketplace. Their 
operations will be more sophisti- 
cated with facilities and Personnel 
to meet their customers’ needs. 

The role of the auctions will be 
even greater than today. They will] 
handle a greater volume of units 
because this still wil] be the 
meeting place where all segments 
of the industry can exchange units 
for balanced inventories, etc. 

Leasing will play a larger role in 
the marketing picture, but the na- 
tional leasing companies will find 
greater competition from the new 
and used car segments of the in- 
dustry. Their major volume wil] 
come from short-term rentals. The 
top one or two leasing companies 
also will play a role in retail used 
car sales, setting up their Own re- 
tail chain on a national Scale. 

Summation. I am a firm believer 
that the power of the human mind 
is our greatest gift and retains in 
the order of importance to each of 
us, everything we have ever Said 
seen, thought or done. The prog- 
nostications contained in this ar- 
ticle are based upon my faith in the 
creative minds in our industry, 
Space does not permit expounding 
upon my reasoning concerning 
each statement. 

Our industry is a most fas- 
cinating and exciting place to be 
for it still contains more of the 
pure elements of our “free €nter- 
prise” system than any other jp. 
dustry I can think of. My hope for 
1999 is that we'll all be around to 
analyze and confirm my faith in 
our future. & 


Only Quaker State 
has all these ways y to make your profits bloom. 


|. Extended engine lubrication 
warranty. Quaker State’s free 
limited warranty gets new-car 
buyers to stick by you. Promote it 
to keep your bays busy. 

9 pialing for service dollars. Let 
Quaker State introduce you to 
Phone Action Service. It sells your 
service specials, sets up customer 
appointments, fields complaints. 
Does a lot more than it costs. 

3. Trust us against rust. You can 


rely on the Quaker Koat and Metal 


Gard rust-proofing system. It’s 
backed by a 5-year/50,000-mile 
limited warranty. Price it for vol- 
ume or big mark-up — and come out 
way ahead either way. 

4. America’s best-seller— and more. 
Don't just pour the #1 motor oil. 
Use Quaker State greases, gear 
oils, and AT fluids. And let our 
loyal following know with an eye- 
catching Quaker State sign. 

5. Metered delivery: more efficient. 
Tank truck service eliminates can 


disposal, drum deposits, and 
shrinkage. A nearby shipping point 
(among 1500 nationwide) assures 
you of fast, efficient local service. 
For complete details of our Car 
Dealer Service Program, call your 
nearby Quaker State distributor. 
Grow with us. 


Quaker State. 


More than just a motor oil. A lot more. 


Alcohol: 


The idea of using alcohol for fuel is 
not a new one. Henry Ford designed 
his first cars to run on the substance 
and “‘alcoline’”’ was marketed as 
motor fuel in the 193Qs. 


merica is running out of 

A liquid fuels, and the fuel we 

have is becoming more and 

more expensive. The question is, 

does this necessarily spell “doom” 
for the automotive industry? 

I think not. The main reason for 
my view on this subject can be de- 
scribed in one simple phrase: al- 
cohol fuels made from renewable 
resources. 

The idea of using alcohol for fuel 
is not a new one. In fact, Henry 
Ford designed his first cars to run 
on alcohol, and during the 1930s, 
a product called ‘‘alcoline’ was 
marketed as a motor fuel. How- 


ever, over the years, Americans 
became more and more dependent 
upon gasoline and other products 
refined from crude oil. 

Because it was plentiful and rel- 
atively inexpensive, crude oil be- 
came the staple for motor fuel in 
the U.S. The 1973 Arab oil em- 
bargo changed all that. Gasoline 
and diesel fuel jumped in price, 
and American motorists soon had 
the unenviable experience of sit- 
ting in gas lines. 

For the first time, it became ap- 
parent to a number of far-sighted 
individuals that petroleum-based 
fuels might not hold the answer 
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for our future energy supplies, and 
began searching for an alternative 
Alcohol fuel is, in my opinion, one 
of the most promising of those a]- 
ternatives. 

Gasohol—that is, a mixture of 
90 percent gasoline and 10 percent 
alcohol—works well in most cars 
and trucks. When used in that 
ratio, no engine adjustments oy 
modifications are needed. Thys 
gasohol offers an immediate so]y- 
tion to the problems caused by our 
dwindling supplies of gasoline. 

Well, if alcohol fuels are so goo 
why aren’t we all using them right 
now? The answer is, many people 


‘i 


a ae ——— 


The Fuel Of 


TODAY 


are. Gasohol is being sold at more 
than 500 locations throughout the 
midwest, and there are plans to 
seatly expand sales and produc- 
tion of the fuel. 

The benefits accruing from al- 
soho! fuels can be summarized by 


several points: 


e Alcohol fuels work. The De- 
partment of Energy, Ford Motor 
Co., General Motors and Volks- 
wagen all submitted testimony 
to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee hearings which I 
chaired last year indicating that 
aicohol is a versatile fuel suitable 
for use in motor vehicles and in- 
dustrial equipment. The major 
auto companies have stated that 
using gasohol will not void the 
new car warranty. | 

e Alcohol fuels are a domestic 
energy source, made from diverse 
renewable resources available in 
meaningful quantities in every re- 
the country. 

a Se ohol fuels can reduce the 
cost of farm subsidies, an irritant 
to city people and farmers alike, 
and put idle land to good use grow- 
i rgy crops. 

PP Aiconol fuels are proven and 
envyironmentally-benign octane 
boosters. In fact, the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
has indicated that, in preliminary 
tests, meee) ume cleaner than 

ed gasoline. 

cohol fuels can be produced 
in unused distilling facilities 
available all over the country—fa- 
cilities that could be put into 
production almost immediately. 
e Alcohol fuels facilities are 
comparatively inexpensive, with- 
out serious environmental prob- 
lems, and can be quickly built. | 

e Alcohol prices are prohibitive 
in the short run, and can be 
brought down in the long run with 
innovative technology and greater 


production. 

Some critics of alcohol fuels 
claim that it takes more energy to 
produce alcohol than we can de- 
rive from using it as a fuel. Others 
claim that greater reliance on al- 
cohol for fuel will take away from 
our food supplies. Both of these are 
weak arguments, and easily rebut- 
ted. 

On the first point, there are seri- 
ous questions as to whether the 
production of alcohol—especially 
when new technology is em- 
ployed—may even have a positive 
energy gain. This becomes par- 
ticularly likely when one consid- 
ers the cost and expenditure of 
energy associated with oil explora- 
tion and transportation. How 
much energy does it take to drive a 
“supertanker” from Saudi Arabia 
to the U.S.2 How much energy is 
used in exploration for oil? (Who 
ever heard of having to explore for 
corn—a major resource base for al- 
cohol production?) 

On the second point, there are 
indications that greater reliance 


ations Committee. 
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About the author. Sen. Birch Bayh is cur- 
rently in his third term as U.S. Senator 
from the state of Indiana. First elected to 
the Senate in 1962 at the young age of 34, 
Democrat Bayh is one of the most influ- 
ential members of the upper house of 
Congress. He is chairman of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee, a ranking 
member of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee and a member of the Senate Appropri- 


Senator Bayh is author and chief spon- 
sor of a divestiture bill which would 
mandate the separation of production, 
transportation and refining-marketing 
operations within the nation’s oil indus- 
try. Largely through the efforts of Senator 
Bayh, alcohol fuels are now being given 
serious consideration by the federal government. The effort to promote the 
development of alcohol fuels is being spearheaded by the National Alcohol 
Fuels Commission created by Bayh-introduced legislation. The Senator also 
successfully guided into law his proposal permitting farmers to use set- 
aside acreage to grow energy crops without losing the benefits of the set- 
aside program, anda bill granting a federal excise tax exemption to gasohol. 


By Sen. Birch Bayh 


on alcohol for fuel will actually 
contribute to a more stable food 
supply. At the present time, the 
government pays to keep millions 
of acres of good farmland out of 
production, as a means of stabiliz- 
ing the commodity markets. I see 
no reason why we can’t put these 
set-aside lands into production, 
thus increasing our supplies of 
grain so there will always be 
enough for food and fuel. 

As chairman of the National Al- 
cohol Fuels Commission, my 
interest in alcohol fuel is more 
than a ‘‘passing fancy.’’ The 
Commission is now in the process 
of formulating recommendations 
for legislative and executive 
branch actions that will encourage 
the development of alcohol fuels, 
and it will be the views and opin- 
ions of a wide cross section of our 
country—such as those who are 
members of NADA—who will 
play a major role in the creation of 
these recommendations. 

Alcohol is not the fuel of the fu- 
ture, it is the fuel of today. Fo 
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JNew Orleans... | 


troll through the French 
Quarter with all its Old 
World shops and buildings. 
Boat and fish on Lake Pontchar- 
train or hunt waterfowl and deer in 
the surrounding wetlands. Visit 
the St. Louis Cathedral, desig- 
nated in 1964 by Pope Paul VI as a 
minor basilica. Stop by Preserva- 
tion Hall and treat your ears to 
some authentic Dixieland jazz. Or 
just enjoy the parties and parades 
because you'll be just in time for 
some pre-Mardi Gras festivities. 
This is New Orleans—the site of 
the 1980 NADA Convention and 
Equipment Exposition. 
Situated between the mighty 
Mississippi River and the sea- 
sized Lake Pontchartrain, Ameri- 


ca’s “most interesting city” offers 
something for everyone: sightsee- 
ing, shopping and such recre- 
ational activities as swimming, 
bowling, biking, golf and tennis by 
day and a wide variety of enter- 
tainment at night. 

New Orleans was founded in 
1718 by Sieur de Bienville, a 
French explorer and was named in 
honor of the Duke of Orleans. 
Once French, Spanish and—since 
the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803—American, the Crescent 
City has overcome floods, fires, 
epidemics and wars to become the 
second largest port in the United 
States today. 

A metropolis of 575,000 people, 
New Orleans derives its major in- 
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come from tourism and from bei, 
a major marketing center. For t= 
former, the climate js jdeat” 
Mostly situated about 15 fe# 
below sea level, New Orleans 
an average high of just over 9000. 

grees in summer and an ave;rngy 
low of 45 in winter. Freezing tei, 
peratures and snow are extreme ) 

rare. Average rainfall is about 5 

inches annually with the heavie¢ 
coming in July and August. Fed 
this reason, levees had to be buil™ 
along the Mississippi to contre 
flooding. he 
East of the city is Chalmette NZ 
tional Historical Park th™ 
battlefield upon which Andres™ 
Jackson became a national] hero #© 
1815 during the Battle of New oft! 
eg 


‘ 
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jonvention City ’80 


i i iti takes its claim in 
ADA Convention and Equipment Exposition si lain 
io Bey just in time to enjoy some of the pre-Mardi Gras festivities 


E. 
Teche northwest is Baton 


i its j ssive state 
with its impre: t 

bol lakes, flower-lined drives 
‘the main campus of Louisiana 
: iversity. 
he + miles to the south 
less than 100 m1 bap 
the Gulf of Mexico and its beau 


S. | 
A card Annual Convention 
ad Exposition will take place 
ebruary 9-12, 1980. Its headquar- 
ii will be the Fairmont Hotel, 
here directors will assemble to 
ke part in executive activities. 
he opening session and inspira- 
onal service will be at the River- 
“te Exhibition Center. The gen- 
44] session Will be at the es 
gency, just a block away from 
J 


the amazing Louisiana Superdome 
where the 31 workshops and the 
equipment exposition will be 
held. 

At the “Dome”, a total of 96,330 
net square feet will be utilized fora 
diversified program and 95 percent 
of that area is already sold out. 
This year, Superdome box suites 
will be available to rent for exhib- 
itors to use as hospitality suites, 
meeting rooms, for cocktail par- 
ties or whatever. The suites are 
furnished with such things as a 
wet bar and a TV and catering is 
also available. 

Even though there will be a 
shuttle bus for use by conven- 
tioneers, almost everything is 
within walking distance. A tour of 


New Orleans is part of an alterna- 
tive activities program. 

The program also includes a 
new concept to be introduced at 
this convention. Rather than a 
ladies’ program, there will be a Life 
Style Center for both sexes. It will 
be at the Marriott Hotel. Exciting 
seminars will be featured as well 
as a personal care center, a paint 
party where oil painting is taught 
in less than an hour, and demon- 
stration areas with such things as 
tennis and golf pros helping you 
sharpen your game. Dealers and 
Managers are encouraged to join 
their spouses. 

After a day of seminars, meet- 
ings and exhibitions, one can ex- 
perience New Orleans’ unique 
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THE SMALL HOTEL THAT GREW 
and grew and became a legend in its own 
time. In 1880 the new Monteleone Hotel 
provided 80 rooms. Located just off 
“World Famous” Canal Street and in the 
French Quarter, Monteleone guests are 
right in the heart of the action 0 Today 
with 600 Guest Rooms, and Exquisite 
Suites, two Grand Ball Rooms, 16 Meet- 
ing Rooms, two Restaurants, four Bars, a 
Rooftop Nightclub and Swimming Pool, 
the Monteleone is the largest hotel, Meet- 
ing and Convention Facility in the French 
Quarter — all excellent reasons why Meet- 
ing Planners consider the Monteleone a 
prime requisite when preparing and con- 
ducting a successful meeting in New 
Orleans DO) Have your secretary call the 
Monteleone, for Rates and Colorful Bro- 
chures. In Louisiana, 800-462-9616/ 
Nationwide, 800-535-9595 or TWX 810- 
951-5092. 


CPiaiteail 


EVERY YEAR 
UNITED WAY 


VOLUNTEERS WORK 
TIMEANDA HALF 
SO YOU'RE NOT 
BOTHERED 
TIMEANDAGAIN. 


Once a year —and only once — 
United Way raises money to 
support really needed human 
Services. 

United Way’s continued 
success year after year proves 
a very basic point. People 
who really want to help don’t have 
to be asked twice. When you 
ask the American 
people for help, Y 
they respond. “wy, 


Thanks to you, it . 
works. For allofus. United Way 
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nightlife. Music is the medium. 
from classical to disco, but jazz is 
king. 

Famous trumpeter Al Hirt and 
clarinetist Pete Fountain make 
their homes in New Orleans and 
have their own clubs there. Big 
name entertainers Mel Torme 
Lena Horne, Freda Payne and 
Joanne Worley are frequent Vis- 
itors. 

Last, but not least is the Mardi 
Gras, French for Fat Tuesday. This 
festive occasion is actually a reli- 
gious one. It is the final day for 
feasting before Ash Wednesday 
ushers in the Lenten season of fast- 
ing. The Mardi Gras always occurs 
46 days before Easter. Even though 
the convention will end a week he- 
fore the carnival day, Many pre- 
carnival parades can be viewed 
during your stay. From the corner 
of St. Charles Ave. and Canal St. 
one should be able to see a number 
of the 50-some parades, 

Six hotels are already sold out. 
They are the Fairmont, the Holi- 
day Inn Superdome, the Marie An- 
toinette, the Hyatt Regency, the 
Maison Dupuy, the Royal Orleans 
and the Royal Sonesta. Others are 
going fast, so don’t delay in mak- 
ing your reservations. Don’t let 
“the City that Care Forgot’”’ forget 


you. z 
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Showcase 


WHAT'S NEW ON THE MARKET 


RetroSash is a retrofit insulating 


window that can be added to exist- 


; 
: 
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ing storefronts. It creates an in- 
sulating air space between itself 
and the existing window. This re- 
duces heat loss through the glazed 
areas by more than 40 percent, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Ret- 
roSash can lower heating and air 
conditioning costs, stop cold air 
drafts and reduce the likelihood of 
damaging condensation. Retro- 
Sash units may be installed on the 
exterior or interior. Tinted or re- 


RetroSash 
by 


The Carousel Tracker is a revolv- 
ing bin carousel system that stores 
parts in half the space of conven- 
tional shelving because it elimi- 
nates wasted aisles. Labor is saved 
because there is no more searching 
or walking for parts. Computer 
controlled, a perpetual inventory 
is maintained for up to 100,000 
items in random locations while 
carousel movement is optimized. 
Carousels may be used for order 
picking, production kitting, 
maintenance stores, staging and 
test accumulation. Manufacturer: 


tive glass may be used with ex- % ) : , 
Lees Beticstions to reduce glare 4 Wiaee Siauae. st ap Roush 
and heat gain from sunlight. Man- - NJ. 3 
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Two new terminal assortment 
kits have been introduced. One kit 
holds a complete assortment of 
battery terminals and related lugs 
and connectors, plus a crimpace 
for perfect crimps in 6 to 4/0 gauge 
terminals, lugs and connectors. 
The other kit contains pre- 
insulated terminals, connectors, 
slides and a precision cutting/ 
stripping/terminating tool. A 
printed inventory card in the lid al- 
lows for easy part identification, 
The kits are compartmentalized to 
keep small parts assorted and or- 
derly. Manufacturer: Whitaker 
Cable Corp., North Kansas City, 
Mo. 64116. 


Jar” is a new synthetic oil 
ape a 100 percent pure biode- 
gradable diester-based lubricant 
with a film strength several times 
that of petroleum, according to the 
manufacturer. With an SAE W-40 
rating, Templar will clean and lu- 

‘cate engines for up to 25,000 
miles. The product also hinders 
corrosion, rust and spark plug foul- 
‘ing. Manufacturer: Armor Chemi- 

cals, Inc., P-O. Box 6644, Chicago, 


Til. 60680. 
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The Budget Progress Board shows, 
at a glance, a total, planned budget, 
what has been spent to date, and 
the remaining balance. The 2-foot 
by 3-foot, gray board has a one- 
inch grid pattern permanently 
lithographed to its surface. Ace- 
tate tape divides the board into 
eight columns. Dollar figures are 
indicated with white ¥Ya-inch 
magnetic numbers. Red numbers 
indicate when “dollars spent” ex- 
ceeds “‘dollars allocated”. Man- 
ufacturer: Methods Research 
Corp., Asbury Ave., Farmingdale, 
N.J. 07727. 


The model 2107 Computer Wheel 
Aligner features consoles with 
13-inch lighted meters as well] as 
center panel graphics and lighted 
merchandising sign. The entire 
unit is mounted on double 
cabinets that provide an abun- 
dance of storage Space plus two 
Storage Compartments at either 
end for holding the front measur- 
ing heads. The consoles are hinged 
for flexibility and convenience. 
Standard alignment checks can be 
accomplished from one side of the 
vehicle. Fast, fool-proof, elec- 
tronic runout compensation and 
automatic compensation for tread 
width and set back are among the 
unit’s popular features. Manufac- 
turer: FMC Automotive Service 
Equipment Division, Industrial 
Park, Conway, Ark. 72032. 


Sure Shot is a portable sprayer 
which applies long-lasting, 
solvent-based fabric protectors on 
autombile upholstery. The protec- 
tive chemicals keep fabrics such as 
crushed velours and deep pile car- 
peting looking like new. Water, 
coffee, colas, ice cream, candy and 
other messes are repelled by a thin, 
flexible, invisible coating. Over 20 
interchangable nozzles are avail- 
able to provide a wide range of 
spray patterns and consistencies. 
There are also 3-, 6- and 12-inch 
extension nozzles. Rugged, precise 
and dependable, they have no trail- 
ing air hoses or wires, but are more 
economical than aerosols. Other 
light liquids may also be applied 
with a Sure Shot. Manufacturer: 
Milwaukee Sprayer Mfg. Co., Inc., 
5635 W. Douglas Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 53218. 
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RTV (room temperature vulcaniz- 
ing) black and RTV clear are Seal- 
er/bonders that come in unique 
metering applicators Similar to 
hypodermic needles which allow 
one hand applications of even 
small quantities. RTV black is 
ideal for sealing or bonding stan- 
dard rubber products of dark col- 
ors. RTV clear is excellent where 
color show-through is important. 
Manufacturer: Fel-Pro, Inc., 7450 
N. McCormick Blvd., Box C] 103, 
Skokie, Ill. 60076. 


The Solar 500 is a battery charger, 
booster and tester, allin One. It can 
also be used as an alternator tester. 
It charges 80 amps on all dis- 
charged 6-and 12-volt automotive 
batteries and boosts with 300 
amps. Other heavy duty design 
features include a high-perfor- 
mance transformer constructed 
with welder-type windings, an au- 
tomatic circuit breaker, large 
selenium rectifiers to Withstand 
higher electrical surges, and an 
oversize saw-tooth clamp for use 
on side-mount batteries. Man- 
ufacturer: SOLAR, Div. of Cen- 
tury Mfg. Co., 9235 Penn Ave. 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55431. 
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ord. What I am saying is, the 
of the regulation on 
sler, in the case of per car 
js considerably greater than 
on Ford and probably double 
ect on General Motors. 
John: Are you saying that the 
rnment is discriminating 
Chrysler? 
ler: I would say (the regula- 
qs a completely discrimina- 
x just like a flat income tax 
ysed regardless of income 
ld be. The main point I would 
-o make is not so much about 
yerregulation in the industry, 
ther the effect of the unfair- 
of this overregulation on 
rsler Corp. 
ary: Mr. Miller, admittedly 
you describe are problems 
would certainly affect the 
ent position of Chrysler, but 
‘there a problem also in that 
jer seemed to specialize in 
fuel inefficient cars? I don’t 
to see any Dodge Darts and 
ants around any more, and 
were excellent automobiles. 
4Iler: Well, they’re not around 
he name Dart and the name 
ant, but if I were to pick one 
that we might talk about 
today, I would say that the 
1 myth revolves around 
ysler’s gas guzzler image. It’s 
jmage that certain people, 
ough certain comments 
wwe made, have fostered con- 
srably. And the best thing I can 
. say that it just seems to me as 
srysler dealer to be total myth. 
ysler was the first U.S. com- 
, to offer a small, roomy 
st-wheel drive car—our Omni 
4 Horizon are completely suc- 
al and were two years ahead 
sneral Motors—and the car’s 
es are only limited by the abil- 
»f Chrysler to buy engines to 
-. them. And we are limited, 
eidentally, only through the 
+ 1980. In 1981, we will be off 
running with our own en- 
ses. and Chrysler will be in a po- 
son to satisfy the market. 
But Chrysler offers right now 
sre models getting over 25 miles 
the gallon than any other com- 
ny. Chrysler has the best corpo- 
+e average fuel economy of any 
“the domestics. Our 1979 full 
se cars, the Newport and St. Re- 
e this year are 800 pounds 
shter, 35 percent more efficient 
an the cars that they replaced. 


An interesting fact that you 
might like to know is that if you 
compare the 1969 Valiant with the 
1979 Newport, there is only one 
mile per gallon difference. So, the 
basic point I’m trying to make is I 
just don’t understand the gas guz- 
zler image or criticism because, in 
the last several years, as far as I am 
concerned, it just has not been 
true, and certainly not this year or 
in the case of the 1980 models. 

St. John: You were in a meeting 
of many of the Chrysler-Dodge 
dealers in Detroit recently with 
the president of the corporation, 
Lee Iacocca. What did you come 
away with from that meeting? 
What did they tell you? Were you 
encouraged? 

Miller: Well, until that meeting 
we’d had, two weeks of pretty 
negative press concerning 
Chrysler Corp. The hub of the 
meeting and the discussion really 
was a very candid report by Lee 
Iacocca about the problems 
Chrysler Corp. faces, how the 
company expects to solve those 
problems, and what part of the 
problems the dealers can partici- 
pate in solving. 

He also announced a brand new 
wholesale program providing in- 
centives to Dodge dealers to move 
the outstanding inventory, which 
is quite excessive, and he also an- 
nounced a brand new “Carnival II” 
program to move the cars at the re- 
tail level. That is where the pipe 
has got to be unplugged first, and 
when the cars move at retail, then 
dealers will be able to order, to re- 
place their wholesale inventories, 
and the problem will be resolved, 
which is quite important. 

Cary: Mr. Miller, Chrysler 
asked the government for approx- 
imately a billion dollars in help of 
various types to get out of the 
present situation it’s in. It didn’t 
receive that. It was told that it 
would receive some type of loan 
guarantees and no figure was men- 
tioned, although unofficially, it’s 
been stated those guarantees 
would probably fall in the area of 
$500 million to $750 million. Is 
that going to be enough to solve 
this problem? 

Miller: The important thing is 
that there be a recognition of the 
fact that the government should 
help Chrysler out of its problems, 
since government regulations and 
overregulation is the thing that 


“Not to help 
Chrysler at this 
time is just so 
tremendously 
irresponsible that 
it’s almost 
inconceivable!” 


NADA and the Chrysler Situation 


Recognizing the financial condition presently con- 
fronting Chrysler Corp. and this condition’s potential 
adverse effects on Chrysler Corp. dealers, NADA’s 
Executive Committee has adopted the following 
statement: 


“On behalf of the franchised Chrysler Corp. 
dealers, NADA endorses the principle of 
loan guarantees to the Chrysler Corp. by 
the United States government.” 


This position was adopted to assure Chrysler Corp. 
dealers that NADA will take appropriate action to 
preserve the value and viability of the franchise. 


Continuing its action in the Chrysler matter, NADA 
representatives met with Chrysler Corp. executives 
in Washington, D.C., October 4 to explore ways in 
which the Association can implement its above- 
stated position to be of most benefit to Chrysler Corp. 
Present at the Washington meeting were the Chrysler 
Line Group of NADA’s Industry Relations Commit- 
tee (which included presidents of the two Chrysler 
Corp. dealer councils) and other NADA officials. De- 
tails of the meeting will be covered in a subsequent 


has gotten Chrysler into some of 
its current difficulties. Chrysler is 
mandated right now, for in- 
stance—mandated—to spend 
$100 million a month to conform 
with the various regulations we’ve 


been discussing. I am not cogni- 
zant of the exact figures involved, 
so I don’t know if a billion dollars 
is required. I would think that it is 
if Chrysler indicated that was 
what was necessary to get us 
through this adjustment period. 
But in any event, there certainly is 
no question in my mind and in the 
minds of most automotive people 
that there is a definite government 
responsibility to help Chrysler in 
this area. 

Cary: Mr. Miller, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office has made a 
study of the impact (on the coun- 
try) if Chrysler is shut down, and 
they have estimated that it would 
cost in excess of 360,000 jobs im- 
mediately, plus an equal number 
from the ripple effect later on. 
There would also be a tremendous 
burden thrown on the government 
insuring agency for the Chrysler 
Pension Plan and so forth. Is this 
enough reason for establishing the 
type of precedent that we will have 
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issue of automotive executive. 


if the government does bail out 
Chrysler? We had two previous 
cases—one, Lockheed and one 
with New York City, and a lot of 
people are afraid that a very 
dangerous precedent is being es- 
tablished. Could you address that? 

Miller: I don’t like the term 
“bail out” because I think there is 
a responsibility here. Not to help 
Chrysler at this time is just so 
tremendously irresponsible that 
it’s almost inconceivable. Let me 
just give you a couple of statistics. 
Chrysler dealers and its suppliers 
represent 544,000 people with a 
total payroll of $14 billion. 
Chrysler itself is the major em- 
ployer in 56 cities, has 268 total 
facilities, 75 in Detroit alone, 17 
million owners on the road, and 
talking about responsibility, 
200,000 shareholders. The ’78 
taxes paid to the federal govern- 
ment were $2.4 billion. 

A total of 19,400 suppliers fur- 
nish parts and supplies to 
Chrysler, and they employ 
246,000 individuals—some shops 
as few as three and others, like 
U.S. Steel, a great number of 
people. 

Now to try to equate that situa- 
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tion with the New York City and 
Lockheed ones, as I say, there’s 
just no way. They just do not 
equate. In terms of straight 
economics, Chrysler paid to the 
federal government $2.4 billion. It 
would make economic sense to 
protect those taxes and at least 
consider the immense conse- 
quences that (failure to do so] 
would have on people, finances, 
and communities. I don’t think 
the matter can be handled ade- 
quately through just a theoretical 
analysis of whether it’s a free en- 
terprise problem. 

St. John: Mr. Miller, you’ve pre- 
sented an impressive case for that 
which you don’t like to refer to as 
bail out—help for Chrysler. How 
does this stand of yours square 
with your (posture as) a small 
businessman, the kind of man 
who basically believes in an enter- 
prising system? How do you 
square this case that you have 
made—a very eloquent and a ve 
convincing case to help out Chrys- 
ler—with being a small 
businessman and local Dodge 
dealer? 

Miller: The free enterprise ar- 
gument is the one that probably 
bothers me the most. I don’t think 
in the automobile industry we’ve 
had free enterprise for 10 years, | 
think it went out completely 
when the EPA standards and the 
CAFE standards and the safety 
standards and the seat belt stan- 
dards and the hundred million dol- 
lars a month mandate for Chrysler 
to comply with these standards 
were introduced. I think that was 
the end of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. I think the people that use 
free enterprise as an argument 
against and criticism of (aid to 
Chrysler) do not realize (what has 
been happening to free enterprise), 
and that they also are not consider- 
ing the immensity of the problem 
and the effect the non-relief of this 
problem (would have) on a major 
corporation, its suppliers and its 
dealers. 

St. John: Thank you very much 
Mr. Wendell Miller, Chrysler 
dealer from Binghamton, N.Y., 
and Chairman of the Chrysler- 
Dodge Line Group of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association 
for being our guest on this edition 
of Reporters Roundup. 
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PITCHER & DOYLE INC. 


PROTECTION PLUS.... 


A unique dealership insurance program* designed @ Loss engineering 
= specifically for GM car and truck dealers. 
PROTECTION PLUS provides participating GM 
dealers with a full spectrum of coverages plus ® Potential group safety dividends** 
these outstanding benefits: 


@ Adequate dollar limits 


@ Responsive country-wide claim service 
@ Lower administrative expenses and reduced 


joss costs achieved through the control safety SERVICE BY LOCAL FAMEX AGENCY 


group concept SYSTEM TO ASSURE PROMPT 


' PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
Financially sound, highly rated insurance 


companies 


DON'T WAIT... CONTACT PITCHER & DOYLE, INC. 
NOW TO PUT THE FAMEX SYSTEM 
TO WORK FOR YOU 


PITCHER & DOYLE, ING. 


TOLL FREE (800) 638-8654 


y available in Canada. 


- nnot be guaranteed in advance. Dividends are payable on certain coverages only after declaration by the Insurance Company's Board of 

: ds c? surplus accumulated from premiums on policies subject to dividends. Any information regarding dividends refers to expired policies and is 
bors from tation as to future dividends. Safety group dividends, based on the loss experience of the safety group, are utilized in all States where 

\ trepres” Texas, other dividend programs are employed. In Minnesota, workers’ compensation dividends are computed separately from safety group 


‘ x“ the other coverages. 
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“My NEC telephone system does alot more 
than increase the assets of my business” 


Bruce Brown, President of Bruce Brown Porsche/ Audi, Wichita, Kansas 


“The main reason I purchased my own NEC 
telephone system — instead of continuing to 
rent phones from the telephone utility—was that 
I saw an opportunity to increase the assets of 
my business,’ reports Bruce Brown, President of 
Porsche/Audi in Wichita. 

“Why continue to pay for rentals when the 
same money — or even less — could buy an 
asset that would make my business more 
valuable? 

“But that was only reason number one for 
purchasing my own telephone system. A second 
big reason was greatly improved internal com- 
munications. I used to havea separate intercom 
system for the entire office, and a separate music 
system for the showroom. With my NEC 
Electra 28 telephone system, all of these 
services are integrated. 

“The Electra 28 intercom allows all of the 
people in my company to stay in close touch 
at all times, too. The service department, the 
sales office, the general manager, the parts 
department, myself — we can all contact each 
other with the greatest of ease. 

“The paging feature in our system also helps 
us tremendously. We can page anyone and 
they can take the call on any phone in any 
department, which we couldn't do before. 

“Reason number three for installing my own 
telephone system is the conference call feature 
which is an important time-saver for all of us. 
When someone from the outside — a lawyer, 
for example — asks to get together with our 
people at their offices, I say, ‘Just call me on the 
phone and I'll put on all the people here that 
we have to talk to’ That means that I and my 
employees don’t have to waste time in un- 
necessary travel. 

“I keep finding new advantages to my tele- 
phone system every day. Like privacy. It has 
one-person access, so no one else can cut in 
and interrupt'a business call. That assures 
privacy and concentration. 

“With my secretary's Electra 28 keyboard 
console, incoming calls are also handled much 
faster than they were before. That helps increase 
our flow of business day-to-day. 

“All in all, my NEC telephone system is just 
good business. For an auto dealership, it’s 
perfect!” 

NEC has a nationwide sales and service net- 
work. For a free brochure and the office nearest 
you call toll-free 800-645-9836. In New York 
call 516-752-9700, ext. 316 collect. Give your 
business assets — and communications — 


a boost. NEC | 
NEC TELEPHONES, INC. 


The reliable alternative 


